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Clear the Lines for the War ~* 


* 
Before you make a Long Distance telephone | 
call today, ask yourself these questions: k 
1. Is it necessary? 
2. Will it interfere with war calls? 
The weight of war on the telephone lines is t 
heavier every day. We can’t build the new lines 
to carry it because sufficient materials aren't * 
available. We've got to make the most of the 
service we now have. 
Please give a clear track to the war effort by ‘ 


confining your Long Distance calls to those 
that are really necessary. 
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The Realities of Our Common Life 


By THEODORE M. GREENE 


The Contribution of the Humanities to the National Welfare 


UMAN welfare is obviously 
H ce to human need, and 

the more basic the need, the 
more significant the welfare which 
arises from its satisfaction. If we 
survey our contemporary culture and 
the state of our nation today, we 
must agree that our greatest need is 
not scientific, not social, but cultural 
and spiritual. 

Man’s achievements in science dur- 
ing the last three hundred years 
have been phenomenal, and our con- 
trol today over nature greatly exceeds 
our control over ourselves, both indi- 
vidually and socially. I am_ not 
suggesting that science has reached 
its goal, and I know that much still 
remains to be done, both in pure and 
in applied science, for our individual 
and national welfare. But on a com- 
parative basis, advance in the realm 
of science has been far greater than in 
any other realm. Man’s achievements 
in politics and economics, too, although 


falling far behind his achievements in 
the realm of science, are yet consider- 
able. Politically, economically, and 
socially we have solid accomplishment 
to our credit. 

When, however, we consider our 
cultural and spiritual state, the 
picture is not so bright. We have in 
large measure lost our sense of values. 
We have suffered from postwar dis- 
illusion. Our belief in the essential 
dignity of man has been impaired 
by our increasing failure to realize 
what it is that constitutes and con- 
ditions human dignity. We have 
lost a good portion of our cultural 
heritage because we have neglected 
to explore and assimilate it. Our 
religious faith is tragically weak when 
we consider how strong it must be if 
we, as a nation, are to succeed 
during the years to come. 

As I interpret the humanities, they 
are the disciplines whose special 
responsibility it is to strengthen our 
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sense of cultural, moral, and spiritual 
values. Before discussing the nature 
of the humanities in some detail, I 
should like to suggest what seems 
to me to be a major premise of all 
serious work in the humanities. I 
mention this premise because it has 
been repudiated by a philosophy of 
life which is still popular, though less 
popular today than in recent years. 
The premise is this: that in some sense 
aesthetic, moral, and religious values 
have an objective character. In some 
significant sense there are such things 
as works of art awaiting our study and 
enjoyment; there are objective moral 
standards which men, as men, should 
recognize and obey; there is a divine 
principle which we in the Christian 
tradition conceive of as a real existent 
Divine Being. 

The objective reality of beauty and 
its concrete embodiments, of good- 
ness and its impact on human life, 
of God and His relation to man, is the 
major premise of the humanistic 
disciplines. Deny this premise and 
you make thoughtful, reflective study 
of the arts and literatures, of morality 
and religion, meaningless and impos- 
sible. Such denial condemns us to a 
relativism in which every man’s 
judgment is exactly as good or as 
bad as the judgment of anyone else, 
a relativism in which it is meaningless 
to say that we have at our disposal a 
rich cultural and spiritual heritage, 
that is, an accumulation of insights 
and achievements in the realm of the 
spirit from which we could and should 
benefit. To deny the objectivity of 
that with which the humanities are 
primarily concerned is to undercut 
all significant humanistic enterprise. 
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Accepting this major premise as 
valid, what do we mean by the 
humanities? Considered in terms of 
subject-matter they concern them- 
selves with the arts and literatures, 
with man’s moral and_ religious 
experiences and the objects of these 
experiences, and with the more inclu- 
sive historical and philosophical per- 
spective in terms of which alone the 
insights expressed in art and liter- 
ature and the insights of morality 
and religion can be at all adequately 
understood. 

We can also approach the humani- 
ties profitably in a way which some 
may find uncongenial and perhaps 
old-fashioned. But perhaps this old- 
fashioned approach is so old-fashioned 
today that it is rapidly becoming 
the new, the revolutionary, the really 
progressive approach. I refer to the 
disciplinary character of the humani- 
ties. The humanities can and should 
be described as involving a number of 
related disciplines. 


LL the humanities depend, first, 
upon linguistic discipline, if the 

term /inguistic be taken broadly and 
inclusively. A training in the human- 
ities is a training in the languages, 
verbal and artistic, with the aid of 
which men have reflected upon values, 
recorded their insights in the realm of 
values, and communicated with one 
another regarding objective values. 
One of the tragedies of American 
education today is the considerable 
failure of our students, for one 
reason or another, to master those 
languages which they must master 
in order to achieve an understanding 
of their cultural heritage, and in 
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order to be articulate and to com- 
municate with one another on 
these matters. The humanities must 
attempt to make good this failure 
by providing students with a linguistic 
discipline. 

Second, the humanities are explor- 
atory disciplines. They involve a 
mastery of all the techniques neces- 
sary to the exploration of fact, be- 
cause values, as we know them, are 
never merely disembodied values, but 
are values embodied in our world of 
fact. Aesthetic values have their 
locus in works of art, which, in turn, 
are facts in the historical matrix. 
Moral values have their locus in 
human beings who exist in history. 
Religious values in all the great 
religions have been, in one way or 
another, incarnational, and in our 
Christian tradition, uniquely incar- 
national. This means that education 
in the humanities is a discipline in 
fact finding and factual interpreta- 
tion. I fail to see how a person can 
be said to have received a sound 
humanistic education who is not 
factually informed and trained in the 
art of finding new facts and interpret- 
ing these facts wisely, critically, 
and shrewdly. 

In the third place, the humanities 
are disciplines in sensitive apprecia- 
tion. Man is so made that he is 
capable of aesthetic creation and 
response. As a human being he 
craves friendship and love and is 
capable of respect for moral values 
and a sense of duty. He is endowed 
with a deep-seated hunger for a 
religious anchorage, that is, a natural 
religious impulse. But all these innate 
capacities need cultivation and train- 
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ing. One of the functions of the 
humanities is therefore to sharpen 
our aesthetic, moral, and religious 
sensitivities—our capacities for imagi- 
native insight into moral, aesthetic, 
and religious values. 

Fourth, the humanities are dis- 
ciplines in wise reflection. I mean 
not reflection in the narrow sense of 
solving particular immediate prob- 
lems, but seeing any particular problem 
in its proper perspective. This per- 
spective, in turn, is always a dual 
perspective, partly historical and 
partly systematic or philosophical. 
For there are two and only two 
ways in which things can be related 
to one another—in time, and in 
terms of similarity, difference, and 
systematic interrelationship. 

The historical perspective is quite 
essential for any understanding of the 
past in its relation to the present, of 
the present in its relation to the 
past, and of the future in its relation 
to both the past and the present. 
Our young people are eager to be 
modern, and this desire is surely 
commendable. But all too often they 
merely succeed in being contemporary. 
We cannot help being contemporary 
if we are alive today. But to be 
modern is to see the present in 
the context of the past, and the future 
in terms of both the past and the 
present. Our students who lack the 
historical perspective achieve not 
modernity of outlook but only con- 
temporaneity; and this means that 
since the immediate present quickly 
slips into the past, they are forever 
getting out of date. 

Again, one of the humanistic dis- 
ciplines which has fallen on evil days 
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of late is the discipline of philosophy. 
I think we philosophers are largely to 
blame for the ineffectiveness of much 
contemporary philosophy. But the 
fact remains that unless we have 
some training, some discipline, in 
viewing things systematically in their 
relation to one another—morality in 
its relation to religion, both in their 
relation to art and literature, all three 
in their relation to science, and all 
humane insights and activities in 
their relation to social organization 
and corporate action—we remain 
essentially and necessarily provincial. 
We see the first with a myopia that 
blinds us to its true character; we 
cannot truly comprehend it in isola- 
tion or judge and evaluate it wisely 
in its relation to a larger whole. 

Since it is a primary function of the 
humanities to make men wise, since 
wisdom is the product of reflection, 
and since reflection involves a syn- 
thesis of these two great essential 
perspectives—the historical and the 
systematic or philosophic—it follows 
that discipline in wise reflection 
is a necessary part of humanistic 
education. 

Finally, the humanities can and 
should provide a discipline in reflective 
commitment. This is the aspect of 
formal education which has perhaps 
been most neglected during recent 
years. We have come to think of the 
“‘academic” attitude as one of endless 
investigation and argument without 
decision or commitment—of never 
making up one’s mind on anything, of 
never taking sides on anything, of 
never committing oneself to any- 
thing. This conception of the aca- 
demic is one from which we must seek 
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to free ourselves, especially in the 
humanistic disciplines. 


HEN we look at the world we 

live in today, we see, on the 
one hand, large groups of people 
committing themselves quickly, short- 
sightedly, emotionally and unreflect- 
ively, sometimes in the name of 
religion, sometimes in the name of 
patriotism, sometimes in the name 
of other social loyalties. And when 
we look at our colleges and uni- 
versities, we too often find the 
opposite—endless reflection without 
sufficient recognition of the need for 
commitment on intellectual and spir- 
itual questions. The humanities, if 
they are to accomplish what they 
should as human and humane activi- 
ties, must educate students in the 
techniques of reflective commitment. 
The successful surgeon is a fine 
example of such reflective commit- 
ment. When a competent surgeon 
is confronted with a critical case 
requiring an immediate operation, he 
quickly marshals all the available 
medical knowledge bearing upon this 
particular problem. As an intelligent 
man, he knows perfectly well that all 
the evidence is not yet in, that the 
science of medicine knows only a 
fragment of all there is to know, that 
the best decision he can make may 
well be a wrong decision. But he 
also knows that he must make a 
decision, as reflectively as possible, 
but boldly and without hesitation. 
Were he to adopt the typical “aca- 
demic” attitude (in the bad sense), 
his patient would die before he ever 
got around to him. What the surgeon 
actually does is to decide and act 
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reflectively, resolutely, and coura- 
geously, fully aware of his own 
finitude and of all the risks involved. 

We, both as individuals and as a 
nation, need more than anything else, 
perhaps, education in this kind of 
reflective commitment. Many stu- 
dents in Princeton have said to me 
during the last months, “If you can 
guarantee that, if we go into this 
war, the result will be a permanent 
and abiding peace, then we will 
be glad to go in.”” Who can guarantee 
a thing like that? Finite and fallible 
mortals must take chances. This 
necessity does not justify blind, emo- 
tional, impulsive action; it does 
justify commitment—commitment in 
all humanistic thought and endeavor, 
whether in fine art or literature, in 
historical or philosophical interpreta- 
tion, in morals or religion. 

I would suggest, then, that a 
student who has received a sound, 
enlightened humanistic education will 
be prepared for life with a fine 
linguistic equipment, a trained ability 
to examine facts critically, a sharp- 
ened and heightened sensitivity to 
values, a developed capacity for 
historical and philosophical reflection, 
and, as a culminative result of all 
these disciplines, an enhanced capacity 
for reflective decision and action. 


N THE light of this analysis, what 

are we to say in answer to the 
question, ‘‘What is the contribution 
of the humanities to our national 
welfare?”” Our national welfare is 
the welfare of our democratic society, 
and a democratic society is to be 
distinguished from a_ totalitarian 
society by its peculiar recognition of 
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the rights and duties of the individual. 
We in our democracy refuse to exalt 
the state above the individual or to 
think of the individual as a mere 
pawn. Consequently, anything that 
contributes essentially to the welfare 
of the individual contributes to our 
national welfare. Since the humani- 
ties are essential to the enrichment 
of the life of the individual and to 
his spiritual maturity, they con- 
tribute immeasurably to our total 
national welfare. 

But we can also consider the 
problem of national welfare in more 
corporate terms. We can think of 
individuals not only as individuals, 
but also as citizens. What, then, are 
the essential conditions of effective 
citizenship in a democracy such as 
ours? Only that democracy is strong 
and resolute in which the individual 
citizens are reasonably literate and 
articulate, reasonably informed, rea- 
sonably endowed with a sense of 
objective values, capable of at least 
some perspective, and therefore capa- 
ble in their duties as citizens of 
reasonably reflective commitment. 

If these are the basic requirements 
for useful and effective citizenship, 
it is not easy to distinguish between 
that type of education which is most 
advantageous to the individual as an 
individual and that which is most 
advantageous to the individual as a 
citizen in democracy. I do not believe 
there is any such thing as a unique 
and distinctive course of study in 
citizenship. It may be possible per- 
haps to devise courses in some schools, 
colleges, and universities which, in a 
time like this, profitably focus upon 
some factual information and some 
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attitudes that need emphasis in the 
institution in question. But, in gen- 
eral, education for democracy and 
education for citizenship are, so far 
as I can see, identical with the best 
liberal education which the individual 
is able to acquire. 

What is the nature of the present 
crisis? Its surface manifestations are 
military, and it is our military needs 
which are most urgent and immediate 
today. Yet we all know that the 
military conflict reflects underlying 
political and economic difficulties 
which must be solved if peace, when 

it comes, is to endure. Underlying 
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these economic, social, and political 
difficulties, in turn, there is the 
stratum of cultural values and modes 
of thought; our crisis is in a very real 
sense a cultural crisis. Finally, under- 
lying this cultural level is the still 
more profound level of spiritual com. 
mitment and religious faith. The 
crisis in which we are all involved is, 
in ultimate terms, a religious crisis, 
That means, it seems to me, that the 
humanities, having to do so essentially 
with man’s cultural and _ spiritual 
life, should make, and can make, and 
must make a unique contribution to 


our national welfare. 
[Vol. XIII, No. 7] 
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Restatement of Functions Needed 


By WALTER J. MATHERLY 


The State University’s Need for Readjustment of Its 
Departmental Aims and Offerings 


E position which a state 
university occupies in higher 
education is entirely different 


in character from that which other 
universities occupy. The institution 
which is privately endowed or which 
operates largely on the basis of fees 
charged to its students is free to do 
anything that its board of trustees 
and president decide to do, subject 
only to any limitations which may be 
imposed by its charter. If it wants 
to hold without change to curricular 
offerings which it has given for 
decades, if it desires to adopt new 
offerings and to experiment with new 
types of training programs, if it is on 
the point of deciding to ignore certain 
fields of knowledge and to specialize 
in others, or if it looks toward limiting 
its student body to the carefully 
selected few, it may do so without 
restraint. It has no direct obligations 
to the public. 

A state university, however, cannot 
operate with the same freedom. It is 
a public agency, created by state law 
and supported by the contributions 
of taxpaying citizens. What it does 
is determined by the requirements of 
the state from which it draws its 
support. It cannot act as it pleases. 
It is always subject to the demands 


which the public makes upon it. It 
does not exist for the few; it exists for 
themany. The only general principle 
which it may safely adopt for its 
guidance is the greatest good to the 
greatest numbers. 

To facilitate the execution of its 
functions a state university, like 
other universities, organizes itself into 
departments, divisions, and colleges. 
These subdivisions of organization, 
however, are not ends; they are 
means to ends. They do not exist 
for themselves or for the special 
benefit of their staff members; they 
exist for students, for the prosecution 
of research, for the extension of 
learning. They cannot be allowed 
to go their own particular ways. 
What each does affects the other. 
The interests of the university come 
first; the interests of departments 
second. Faculty members—including 
department heads and deans—are 
primarily university representatives 
and secondarily representatives of 
the subdivisions into which the uni- 
versity is arranged. A university is 
not a conglomeration of separate 
units each working against the other 
for the advancement of its own 
interests. It is a closely integrated 
union of departments, divisions, and 
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colleges, each working with the other 
for the advancement of common 
interests. 

It must not be concluded, however, 
that departments, divisions, and col- 
leges must completely submerge their 
identities or that they are of little 
importance in university organiza- 
tion. On the contrary, they are 
agencies through which the university 
functions and through which it puts 
into effect its aims and objectives. 
What they set out to do determines 
largely what the university sets out 
to do. Indeed, the separate goals 
which they seek to reach constitute 
the sum total of the goals which the 
university seeks to reach. 

But the departmental aims and 
objectives of a university, even if 
they are carefully worked out and 
carefully expressed, are not of them- 
selves of great significance. To possess 
meaning and to be effective, they 
must be clothed in curriculums and 
course offerings. The development 
of these curriculums and offerings, 
however, cannot be left to mere 
opinion or to the voting strength and 
influence of particular faculty mem- 
bers and departments. They must 
have the closest scrutiny, serve a 
purpose, fit in a scheme of things, 
and be arranged with some semblance 
of logic. 


OO frequently the departments, 

schools, and colleges of a state 
university, when they are confronted 
with the reorganization of old cur- 
riculums or the establishment of new 
ones, follow the line of least resistance 
and merely imitate other state institu- 
tions or privately endowed  uni- 
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versities. The method of procedure 
that is usually followed is to gather 
the catalogues of other institutions, 
check carefully what they do, arrange 
in a sort of statistical table the 
number and kinds of required or 
elective courses included in their 
curriculums, and then from the results 
strike a sort of average as a basis for 
action. Ifthe majority of the institu- 
tions require six or eight hours of 
science, language, history, or eco- 
nomics; if they fix one-half of 
the total number of semester-hours 
required to graduate and leave the 
other half free, then similar require- 
ments must be included in the 
curriculum which is being formed. 
The work that is done is not in any 
sense original. There is little or no 
attempt to relate the curriculum 
to the needs of the state or region 
served by the university or to the 
demands of students. Logic is con- 
spicuously absent. The curriculum 
which emerges is purely the product 
of imitation, of following the leader, 
of doing what may always be con- 
sidered at least as academically 
respectable. 

More or less the same method of 
procedure is usually followed by 
departments in working out indi- 
vidual course offerings. If certain 
institutions with high standing give 
a particular course, the university 
formulating its curriculum must as a 
matter of course make the same offer- 
ing. It is necessary to follow the 
academic “Jones.” Let me illustrate 
this point. Richard T. Ely received 
his Doctor’s degree from Heidelberg 
University in 1879 and shortly there- 
after accepted a professorship in 
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economics at Johns Hopkins. He 
sought and received permission to offer 
a course in labor problems at Johns 
Hopkins, not necessarily because the 
course was needed at that time or be- 
cause it met the demands of students 
and of the then existing economic 
order, but because he was interested in 
the subject and because he knew more 
about it than anybody else in the 
country. Since Johns Hopkins was 
a leader in higher education, other 
institutions began to imitate Johns 
Hopkins and to offer courses in labor 
problems. Today every university 
of any size offers, but for a different 
reason or because economic changes 
in recent years have made it neces- 
sary, at least one course in labor. 
I suspect that most departmental 
offerings in almost every university 
originated more or less in the same way. 


ERHAPS an example of an 

entirely different method of pro- 
cedure may not be altogether inap- 
propriate. When the University of 
Florida established its General Col- 
lege in 1935, it became necessary for 
upper-division colleges as well as 
their departments to reorganize their 
curriculums and their departmental 
offerings. The faculty of the College 
of Business Administration attacked 
this problem in a somewhat unusual 
and original way. The Committee 
on Curricular Adjustments, which is 
made up of five members with the 
dean as chairman and which had been 
created early in 1930, began to hold 
regular weekly sessions. It decided 
at once that it would not do anything 
merely because some other collegiate 
school of business was doing it. It 
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also decided that “sacred cows” and 
vested interests would be disregarded, 
that no course would automatically 
be given a preferred position, that 
while the faculty it represented was 
vitally concerned with trade, no 
trading between faculty members 
concerning particular courses would 
be permitted. 

The Committee started with exist- 
ing objectives—objectives which it 
reappraised and which it finally 
reformulated in terms of what the 
College of Business Administration 
was required to do as a part of a 
state university. It also reappraised 
and reformulated objectives with 
respect to a major in economics in 
the College of Arts and Sciences. It 
studied carefully the needs of other 
colleges for economic and business 
courses. When agreement on objec- 
tives was reached, the Committee 
proceeded to analyze more or less 
ruthlessly all the economic and busi- 
ness courses that were then offered, 
the extent to which they required 
revision, and the need for new courses. 
No new course was added and no old 
course was retained unless each found 
its proper niche in the philosophy 
which the Committee had agreed to 
follow. Course overlappings were 
eliminated, gaps in total offerings 
were filled, and the array of courses 
which emerged had sense. 

The Committee after weekly ses- 
sions extending over a period of four 
or five months made its final report 
to the faculty. The faculty studied 
the report with the same kind of 
spirit as that which characterized the 
Committee and after further criticisms 
and revisions finally approved the 
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curriculum as well as the depart- 
mental offerings. In 1938 the Col- 
lege of Business Administration by a 
similar method of procedure formu- 
lated and adopted its curriculum in 
public administration, but it was 
unable to apply the procedure to all 
the separate courses that went into 
this curriculum simply because sev- 
eral of the courses were offered by 
other departments of the University. 
The College of Business Administra- 
tion each year since then has again 
appraised its aims and offerings and 
made whatever adjustments changing 
conditions seemed to warrant. 


HE departments, divisions, and 
colleges of a state university in 
making readjustments of their cur- 
ricular aims and offerings should seek 
to become leaders in their respective 
fields of higher education. Abraham 
Flexner, in his Universities, American, 
English, German, reduced the func- 
tions of a university to four: first, the 
conservation of knowledge and ideas; 
second, the interpretation of knowl- 
edge and ideas; third, the search 
for truth; and fourth, the training of 
students to “carry on”’ civilization. 
But he also argued elsewhere in this 
book, if I recall correctly, that a 
university must in addition to these 
things do something, even though it 
might be very small, to contribute to 
the cause of higher education in 
general. He meant, if I understood 
him rightly, that every university 
should endeavor to achieve results 
in one or more fields which would be 
so striking and so significant as to 
cause other universities to follow its 
1New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. p. 6. 
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leadership. When any university is 
able to attain this end, it lifts itself 
out of the realm of followers and 
places itself in the realm of leaders. 

The state university needs today as 
perhaps never before a restatement of 
its functions. The cultural, economic, 
and social changes that have occurred 
since the first World War and similar 
changes which are occurring as a 
result of the second World War make 
it necessary that the best brains in 
every state university study scien- 
tifically the present and probable 
future needs for higher education at 
public expense, and formulate and 
put into effect readjustments in con- 
nection therewith which will meet 
not only the demands of the world 
today but also, insofar as they can 
be foreseen, the demands of the 
world tomorrow. 

Since the ends which a state uni- 
versity seeks to accomplish at present 
are the sum total of the ends which its 
several departments, divisions, and 
colleges seek to accomplish, perhaps 
the proper place to begin any restate- 
ment of its functions is to start with 
its separate subdivisions. When each 
of these subdivisions has reappraised 
and readjusted its aims and offerings, 
the university as a whole is ready to 
take these reappraisals and readjust- 
ments, modify them, add to or 
subtract from them, unify them, and 
ultimately arrive as a state institution 
at whatever restatement of functions 
it is compelled by the force of 
logic to adopt—a restatement which 
will conform to the realities of the 
present and which will enable it to 
do the things in higher education it 
originally set out to do. [Vol. XIII, No. 7] 
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Civilian Defense Council at Work 


By KIMBALL WILES 


The Students of the University of Alabama Participate in Civilian Defense 


ties at the University of Ala- 

bama have three functions: to 
provide protection for students and 
faculty, to give training in defense 
skills which will enable those who 
secure the training to take part in 
civilian defense in any community 
to which they might go, and to 
develop leadership in planning and 
executing civilian-defense programs. 
In carrying out the third objective, 
civilian-defense activities on the 
campus have rested largely on stu- 
dents’ shoulders. It has been assumed 
that leadership can only be produced 
by giving students the opportunity to 
exert leadership. 

Civilian-defense work was begun 
at the University of Alabama at 
students’ suggestions. In connection 
with the Speakers Bureau of the 
Alabama State Defense Council, a 
panel of University students was 
chosen to discuss before a state-wide 
defense meeting the problem: “What 
does youth think civilian defense 
should be doing?” The five students 
who participated in this panel were 
so stimulated by preparing for it and 
the discussion which followed their 
part of the program that they sug- 
gested to the Executive Director of 
the Alabama Civilian Defense Council 


(Jie the University activi- 


that the University students form 
their own council. He agreed and 
the students who were on the panel 
were asked to become the nucleus 
of the University Civilian Defense 
Council. 

To this group of five young persons 
were added other members. of the 
student body. The new members 
were chosen because of their capacity 
for leadership, interest in defense 
activities, and willingness to work. 

Three faculty members added to 
serve as equal members of the Council, 
acted as representatives of the faculty 
portion of the University body. These 
faculty members held no veto power 
nor wished any. The fact that the 
students could and did outvote the 
faculty members on certain issues left 
the responsibility more on the stu- 
dents’ shoulders than would have 
been the case if the faculty members 
had possessed controlling votes. 

The Council has had but two 
purposes: to co-ordinate and promote 
defense efforts on the campus, not to 
carry on a program of its own. The 
Council has been a co-ordination 
center to which any University stu- 
dent or faculty member could bring 
suggestions. If the suggestion was con- 
sidered good, a method was worked 
out for putting it into operation. 
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Usually the activity was turned over 
to an appropriate University group 
which had volunteered its services. 
In few cases was an entirely new 
organization created. Defense-work 
co-ordination was further promoted 
by having the chairman of larger 
service committees, such as Consumer 
Education and Nutrition, serve on 
the Council. 


ECEMBER 7 changed the whole 

picture. Instead of planning 
for a remote defense, the Council 
had the responsibility for guiding the 
activities of five thousand students 
in a wartime situation. Plans had 
to be made for protection and for 
developing defense skills, as well as 
for co-operation with other wartime 
agencies. On the Saturday morning 
after Pearl Harbor, a poll of students 
was held to determine the training 
and defense skills each desired. Tabu- 
lation showed that training in first 
aid, nutrition, child care during an 
emergency, nursing, and knitting were 
sought. 

A Council headquarters was estab- 
lished and organization to provide 
the training and to collect necessary 
funds to carry on the program was 
begun. Faculty members were asked 
to teach courses that would provide 
the necessary defense skills. Money 
was asked from campus organizations. 

A second defense registration was 
held, in connection with the official 
University second-semester registra- 
tion, and defense-skill classes started 
the following week. Two hundred 
fifty began first-aid instruction; 25 
enrolled in home nursing; 75 started 
studying nutrition; 25 met for train- 
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ing in child care in an emergency; and 
85 took yarn for sweaters. The 
faculty members who taught the 
classes gave their time in addition to 
their regular teaching-load. All classes 
were held at night in University 
buildings, without credit or return 
except Red Cross and defense cer- 
tificates issued to those who success- 
fully completed the courses. 

As soon as the Council organization 


was complete, the Tuscaloosa Red | 


Cross Chapter was contacted and 
arrangements were made for the estab- 
lishment of a campus distribution 
center for yarn and bandages. Guidon, 
the military organization for girl cadets 
in the R.O.T.C., volunteered to accept 
responsibility for the operation of the 
distribution center. Since December 
the members of that group have 
distributed yarn and needles, col- 
lected finished products, and trans- 
ported raw and finished materials 
between the downtown Red Cross 
chapter and the campus. 

The Victory Book campaign was 
publicized and the services of the 
Council were offered to the local 
chairman. Through the assistance 
of Mortar Board a sale of defense 
bonds and stamps was conducted ata 
booth located in the most popular 
student center. Plans were perfected 
for complete co-operation with the 
local city and with county defense 
councils. 

An early activity of the Council 
was the establishment of information 
centers. Through the timely co- 
operation of the University library, 
pamphlets concerning civilian defense 
were secured and made available 
in the library and in Council 
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headquarters. Information concern- 
ing classification and deferment was 
secured for interested boys. Later 
this function was taken over by a 
faculty committee. 

Another phase of defense work, the 
War on Waste, was begun immedi- 
ately after Christmas vacation. A 
survey of the campus revealed that 
much paper was being burned in the 
University buildings and in the stu- 
dents’ living quarters. All persons 
concerned, the janitors, dormitory 
chairmen, the Pan-Hellenic Council, 
and the Inter-Fraternity Council were 
notified, and arrangements were made 
for the paper to be saved and collected 
once a week in a truck lent by the 
local R.O.T.C. Revenue obtained 
from the sale of the paper paid oper- 
ating expenses of the collection force 
and left a balance which was used to 
purchase supplies for the defense-skill 
classes. This war on waste has been 
enlarged to include collection of tin 
tubes and other needed metals. 

In connection with the class in 
nutrition, a committee to improve 
the nutrition level of the campus 
was formed. All housemothers were 
invited by this student committee to 
join the nutrition course; a campus 
poster campaign emphasizing needs 
for certain foods was conducted; 
atrangements were made for selling 
fruits in dormitories and local res- 
taurants; nutrition pamphlets were 
printed and distributed; nutrition 
information was placed in restaurant 
booths. The campus was made 
“nutrition conscious.” 

short time later a consumer 
committee was formed with a Council 
member as chairman. This committee 


conducted consumer-information cen- 
ters in Tuscaloosa County for both 
negroes and whites, non-credit instruc- 
tion in consumer problems on the 
campus, and a_ sewing laboratory 
where girls received help in remodeling 
clothes. 


TILL another concern of the Uni- 

versity Civilian Defense Council 
has been student morale. In an 
attempt to counteract the feeling that 
remaining in college meant that the 
individual was unable to contribute 
to the war, the Council planned and 
held an assembly of the total student 
body. Speakers included the presi- 
dent of the University, who discussed 
the need for trained soldiers, and 
members of the Council who described 
ways students could do their part 
even though continuing their educa- 
tion. At the close of the program the 
student body was given opportunity 
to volunteer for service. Over two 
thousand volunteered for some type 
of civilian-defense activity. 

Two phases of civilian-defense 
service suggested at the assembly 
were a postwar scholarship modeled 
after the Iowa plan and _ volun- 
teer blood donations. The Postwar 
Scholarship Drive was a campaign 
for student contributions to be used 
to buy Defense Bonds which after 
the war will be converted into scholar- 
ships for needy ex-soldiers. The Ala- 
bama Postwar Scholarship differed 
from the Iowa plan in that pledges 
asked were to be taken from refunds 
of laboratory fees at the end of the 
semester. Over $6,500 was secured 
through the sale of defense stamps 
at University dances. The blood- 
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donation plan was even more suc- 
cessful. Over one thousand students 
volunteered to give blood. Further 
investigation of ways of collecting 
the blood revealed that the Red 
Cross was not then equipped to 
accept blood donations except in 
seven large urban areas, so this fine 
student response could not be utilized. 

Not all the work planned by the 
Council has been done by the stu- 
dents. As indicated earlier, the Coun- 
cil has called on the faculty members 
for assistance when a need was felt. 

Since the beginning of the war 
many students, who because of degree 
requirements could not take current- 
event courses, had asked for a 
weekly forum on world happenings. 
After the civilian-defense assembly 
the head of the journalism department 
volunteered his services and until the 
end of the year one night each week a 
discussion of some phase of the world 
news was available to all who desired 
to attend. Lectures by faculty rep- 
resentatives from four schools were 
sponsored by the Council. Topics 
included were: gas warfare, protection 
against gas, air-raid shelters, sanita- 
tion in an emergency, and civilian 
camouflage. 

An essential feature of the work of 
the Council has been a good publicity 
program. One member of the Council 
is associate editor of the college paper. 
Through him stories of civilian- 
defense activities and descriptions of 
opportunities for service have been 
brought to the student body. A 
second member of the Council, major- 
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ing in radio arts, has been producing 
a fifteen-minute civilian-defense pro- 
gram each week. With the radio and 
newspaper, the coverage of the campus 
with civilian-defense news has been 
complete. 


HREE principles have governed 

the Council’s organization and 
procedures: divide the areas of work, 
allocate functions, and give the 
individual in charge complete respon- 
sibility for the success of his division, 
Council meetings have been used to 
exchange ideas and secure advice 
from other members of the group. 

Work with the Council during the 
year has reinforced a belief in four 
generalizations that have guided the 
writer’s Council activities: Students 
have the energy, enthusiasm, vision, 
and ability to plan their own activi- 
ties; work conducted through existing 
organizations that volunteer their 
services is more efficient than creation 
of new lines of authority; giving of 
leadership opportunities develops a 
sense of responsibility; and students 
and faculty members can work co- 
operatively when placed on equal 
footing. 

Civilian-defense work has given the 
students of the University of Alabama 
campus an opportunity for self- 
organization and leadership that has 
not been available under ordinary 
circumstances as well as providing a 
means of serving their country while 
obtaining educational training which 
will enable them to be of greater 
service in the future. —_[Vol. XIII, No. 7] 
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Foreign Language and the Ph. D. 


By HAROLD W. STOKE 


A Summary of Graduate Students’ Opinions 


E debate over foreign- 
language reading requirements 
for candidates for the Ph.D. is 

a hardy perennial in American grad- 
uate schools. The requirement is 
scoffed at as hypocrisy, a useless and 
pretentious tradition. It is warmly 
defended as necessary to research and 
sound scholarship and as an indis- 
pensable means for maintaining unity 
in the world of learning. While the 
debate goes on largely in terms of 
assertions and denials, a body of 
evidence is slowly accumulating which 
should give a better basis for judgment. 

The following study embodies the 
results of personal interviews with 84 
students from among those scheduled 
to receive Doctors’ degrees at the 
University of Wisconsin in June, 1941. 
All of the candidates at the time of 
the interview had passed their lan- 
guage examinations and were within 
a few months of their final examina- 
tions. The group was not “‘selected”’ 
in any sense. In fact, the com- 
position of the group as to depart- 
ments and fields represented was not 
known until after the data had been 
gathered, nor were the interviews 
held for the exclusive purpose of 
gathering information about lan- 
guages. They were interviews which 
the Graduate School seeks with each 


doctoral candidate, and the data 
regarding languages were obtained as 
part of an effort to develop fuller 
acquaintance with students. 
Every effort was made to avoid 
any language self-consciousness and 
to assure the student that no “slant” 
in his judgment was necessary or 
expected. The status of the stu- 
dents was such that no_ possible 
effect upon their progress toward 
their degrees could have followed from 
any opinion they cared to express. 
The 84 candidates were distributed 
among the major divisions as follows: 
biological sciences, 27; physical 
sciences, 33; social sciences and 
education, 12; and literature and 
arts, 12.1! Candidates from the lan- 
guages themselves were not included 
in this tabulation even though their 
special language study was other 
than French or German. A_ few 
candidates to whom French or Ger- 
men was a native tongue were 
excluded also. Aside from these 
exclusions the preponderance of can- 


1The actual distribution of candidates was as 
follows: agronomy 2, anatomy 1, bacteriology 2, 
biochemistry 5, botany 1, genetics 1, medical 
bacteriology 1, pharmacology 2, pharmacy 1, 
physiology 2, plant pathology 1, plant physiology 
2, zodlogy 6, chemistry 18, chemical engineering 3, 
electrical engineering 1, geology 1, mathematics 
2, physics 5, soils 2, history 4, psychology 3, 
economics 2, education 3, classics 1, English 8, 


and speech 3. 
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didates from the natural sciences was 
accidental. 

The first step was to determine the 
amount of preparation in French or 
German which the candidates had 
obtained before undertaking graduate 
work. This information is set forth 
in Table I. 

Thirty-nine of the 84 candidates 
had studied both French and German 
in college. The group which had 
been prepared in both languages had 
studied French an average of 1.1 


TABLE I 


LancuacE PreparaATION IN HicH ScHOOL AND 
CoL_LeGe or CANDIDATES FOR THE Pu.D. 


Iw Hicu Scnoot In CoLLece 
Years oF 
PREPARATION 

French | German | French | German 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Half-year ° 2 6 4 

6 ° 24 17 

One and one- 

ae ° ° 2 9 

15 4 6 22 

Three....... 8 3 5 10 

aa 2 I 4 4 

2 ° ° ° 

Total...| 33 10 47 66 


years, and German 1.8 years. Five 
of the candidates had no preparation 
in French or German in either high 
school or college. Thirty-seven had 
no French in college, and eighteen 
had no German. That more of the 
group studied French than German 
in high school, and more studied 
German than French in college is 
probably a reflection of the fact that 
French is more widely taught in high 
school than German. For those who 
studied languages in high school, the 
average length of study for French 
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was 2.5 years, for German 2.2 years, 
The average length of study in college 
for French was 1.4 years, for German 
2 years. 

Candidates for the Ph.D. at Wis. 
consin are allowed to take language 
examinations at stated intervals, or 
in many instances at the mutual 
convenience of the candidate and the 
departmental examiners. The exami- 
nation usually consists of asking the 
candidate to read passages from a 
book or periodical representative of 
French or German literature in his 
field. A particular book may be 
agreed upon in advance by the 
candidate and the examiner as the 
material for the examination. The lan- 
guage examinations must be success- 
fully passed before the candidate is 
admitted to preliminary examinations 
in his own field. Hence most grad- 
uate students seek to absolve the 
language requirements as early as 
possible in order to “‘get them out of 
the way,” to utilize the languages 
as tools, or to win admission to 
preliminary examinations. 


HE second step in this study was 

to discover what special prep- 
aration, if any, candidates made for 
language examinations. In a_ few 
instances, students felt sufficient con- 
fidence in their previous language 
training to undertake the examina- 
tions without special preparation. 
These students were uniformly suc- 
cessful. Where students doubted their 
ability to pass the examinations, they 
preferred to make special preparation 
through the use of tutors, special 
“cram” or reading courses, or self- 
directed study. Only six students 
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reported that they had hired tutors, 
although a few had obtained informal 
help from roommates, wives, or 
acquaintances. More had taken the 
special “‘reading” courses provided 
by the French and German depart- 
ments. Twice as many had taken 
the special German courses as had 
taken the French. Fifty-one mem- 
bers of the group had prepared by 
their own efforts, supplementing their 
previous formal study (if any) by more 
or less extensive reading programs. 

In evaluating the results of the 
inquiry regarding the use the candi- 
dates had made of the languages, one 
must be prepared for a large degree 
of error. It is difficult to devise any 
standard by which to measure lan- 
guage use with any accuracy. Stu- 
dents find it hard to remember just 
how much they have utilized foreign- 
language sources, for a few articles in 
dificult German may loom in retro- 
spect as a much larger proportion of a 
bibliography than they actually were. 
It is hard to interpret the meanings 
of such phrases as “very little,” 
“considerable,” “‘occasional use,” and 
“extensive.” A higher proportion of 
the students than had been expected 
answered in definite percentages—1Io, 
20, even as high as 50 per cent of 
all their materials were in French 
or German. 

Several factors determined the 
extent to which the languages were 
used. The most important of these 
was the character of the dissertation 
subject. In writing a dissertation 
the student ordinarily roams farther 
afield and explores sources more 
extensively than for courses and 
seminars. The usual graduate routine 
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of courses and seminars (save, for 
example, in certain fields of history, 
literature, or the languages them- 
selves where the materials for study 
are largely foreign) does not impose 
heavy demands upon the student’s 
knowledge of French and German. 
The second factor was the particular 
field of study. The candidates in the 
social studies, literature and arts, and 
education exhibited much less interest 
in the languages and testified to a 
slighter use of them than did the 
candidates in the biological and 
physical sciences. In fact except 
where dissertation topics directly 
involved the use of the languages, the 
students from the social sciences and 
humanities voted that the languages 
had been of little direct value and 
were not essential. This fact may 
be a comment upon the greater 
difficulty of “literary” as against 
“scientific” French and German. It 
may be a reflection of the pre- 
ponderance of students of natural 
science in the group under investiga- 
tion. A third factor was the influence 
of the major professor. There was a 
high correlation between the practice 
of the professors and that of the 
students. In short, if it is the habit 
of a professor or of a department 
to rely heavily upon French and 
German sources, the students quickly 
reflect that fact in their work. 
There was undoubtedly something 
of the “union card” idea in the 
attitude of some of the candidates. 
They evidently felt that since they 
had satisfied the requirement, others 
ought to do so. A similar investiga- 
tion among a group of potential 
candidates who had not yet taken 
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their language examinations might 
have yielded different results. 


LL students in the inquiry were 
asked to state candidly their 
estimate of the value of the languages 
as desirable requirements for the 
Ph.D. in terms of their utility as 
tools in the particular field and as 
devices for broadening the insight 
and knowledge of the scholar. They 
were also asked whether, if they 
could have chosen freely some sub- 
stitute for the language requirement, 
they would have preferred to spend 
the same amount of time and energy 
on some other “tool” subject, such as 
statistics; further work in their special 
field; or study in cognate fields. 

While testifying to a comparatively 
slight use of the languages, an over- 
whelming majority of the candidates 
voted that, for them, the languages 
were ‘“‘essential,” or even “indis- 
pensable.”” A smaller number voted 
them as “desirable,” and only eight 
voted that the languages were not 
sufficiently useful to justify the time 
and energy which they had invested 
in them. This estimate correlates 
almost perfectly with the answers 
which were given to the invitation 
to express preference for substitutes 
for the language requirements. Only 
ten students voted for substitutions 
of work in cognate fields, or for 
further training in their special fields, 
or for other “tool” subjects. 

An overwhelming majority of stu- 
dents in the natural sciences voted 
that the languages were worth-while 
requirements, sufficiently useful as 
“tools” to justify the time and 
effort they required. Students from 
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other fields were less convinced of the 
value of the languages as “tools” 
except when theses or major fields 
required them directly. Almost all 
were willing to concede “educational” 
value in language study. 


Comments as to utility varied | 


somewhat as between those who had 
a considerable degree of confidence in 
their languages and those who did 
not. The former testified warmly 
that they thought the languages 
indispensable; the latter almost uni- 
formly regretted that their familiarity 
with languages was not greater. 

The language examinations, judging 
from the number of those who had to 
repeat the examinations, were not 
severe. As already suggested, there 
is no particular reason why they 
should be. Where the nature of the 
student’s work requires the mastery 
of language there is no need for 
examinations. Where it is not, the 
examinations merely establish the 
existence of the degree of familiarity 
which is necessary to enable the 
student to explore foreign sources. 

German was voted much more 
useful than French. It was desig- 
nated as “indispensable” far more 
frequently than French. The propor- 
tionate actual use of the languages 
also strongly favored German. This 
may have been due to the large 
representation of the natural sciences 
in the group. Approximately a dozen 
candidates suggested that other lan- 
guages could be substituted for French 
without loss. The substitutions, in 
order, were Spanish, Italian, and 
Russian. Only three candidates sug- 
gested that other languages were 
more essential than German. Thi: 
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raises the question whether those 
proposing a substitute really knew 
whether there was more value in the 
substitute, or whether French or 
German had proved of such meager 
value that any language could be 
substituted with the probability of 
being more useful. 

The support for the French and 
German requirement appears to be 
higher than would seem to be justified 
by the degree of use which students 
make of the languages.2 Much of the 
criticism of the language require- 
ments has been based on the assump- 
tion that most candidates’ knowledge 
of French and German is superficial 
and consequently of little or no 


value—that certainly is not essential. . 


The first of these propositions is 
undoubtedly true. The amount of 
language preparation, the general 
leniency shown by language depart- 
ments in examinations, the lack of 
confidence in their linguistic powers 
exhibited by so many candidates 
testified to a superficial knowledge. 
Passing the examination means merely 
that the student has reached the stage 
where he can acquire an adequate 
knowledge of French or German if 
he has sufficient incentive or need for 
doing so. The character of his field 
and the encouragement of his pro- 
fessors are strong factors. The second 


“A... fact... is that the value of the lan- 
guages is often most strongly stressed by those who 
readily admit they have read but little. In numerous 
instances persons who according to their own 
statements had never read a total of more than 
one hundred or two hundred pages of German or 
French from their entrance into the graduate school 
up to the date of answering our inquiry assert with 
finality that German and French are indispensable 
to advanced scholarship.” [Betts, J. H., and Kent, 
R. A. “Language Requirements for Doctors of 
Philosophy,” School and Society, XXXI (March 
8, 1930), p. 345.) 
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proposition, that the student’s knowl- 
edge of French or German is not 
useful, is not necessarily true. While 
the value of the languages undoubt- 
edly increases with familiarity, a 
considerable degree of utility may 
come with a comparatively slight 
amount of knowledge. French and 
German are not “essential” to the 
average candidate for the Ph.D. in 
the same sense in which mathematics 
is “essential” to the student of 
mechanical engineering, or anatomy 
to the student of medicine. If they 
were, there would be no need for 
language examinations at all, for it 
would automatically follow that the 
student without adequate knowledge 
of French and German could not do 
the work for a Doctor’s degree. In 
fact, the presence of the language 
examinations is sufficient evidence 
that the usual demands for the lan- 
guage in graduate work are not 
alone sufficient to ensure adequate 
language preparation. 

What does the candidate for the 
Ph.D. feel that he gets from his (too 
often) superficial knowledge of lan- 
guages? The answer would seem to 
be that even if he does not become 
adept in the use of foreign sources 
he does have the power to explore 
them. This capacity to explore has 
perhaps been underestimated by lan- 
guage experts as a means of enabling 
the students to accumulate knowledge 
and to roam farther afield. Judged 
by masters of French or German, the 
average Ph.D. candidate is little 
more than a blundering amateur, but 
for most purposes this is all he needs 
to be. If he has the means to explore 

[Continued on page 398) 
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The Case for Individualized 
Instruction in College 


By THOMAS K. HITCH 


Why Necessary and How Possible 


the least acute of observers that 

American colleges do a poor job 
of educating their students, and an 
even poorer job of teaching their stu- 
dents to educate themselves. There 
is abundant documentary evidence of 
this—books, pamphlets, articles, sur- 
veys—as well as thousands of living 
examples. Graduation, instead of 
being the commencement it is sup- 
posed to be, generally means the 


[: IS perfectly obvious to even 


cessation of intellectual activity. And © 


this “intellectual activity” of under- 
graduate years is all too often only 
an occasional spurt of effort at 
examination time—‘‘boning up to 
get through a course.” To achieve 
this meager result American col- 
leges and universities spend over 
$500,000,000 each year. The value 
received, on any system of account- 
ing, is obviously negligible. 

The solution of this problem is 
equally obvious. True, there is no 
one total panacea for such a complex 
ailment, but there is common agree- 
ment that the most effective single 
solution lies in the direction of 
establishing closer contact between 
instructor and student. What are 
needed, it is agreed, are fewer lecture 


classes with four hundred members, 
and more instructors on one end of a 
log with a student on the other end, 
What is needed is the type of intel- 
lectual contact that existed between 


Socrates and Plato—not the imper- | 


sonal type that often exists between 
instructor and student. Reformers 
down the ages, as well as our educa- 
tional theorists today, agree that the 
transference of knowledge to the next 
generation—or from adult to adult— 
is best and frequently only achieved 
by individual contact between in- 
structor and learner, supplemented 
by considerable effort on the part of 
the learner. Yet most American col- 
leges persist in their traditional mass- 
type organization of instruction—an 
instructor and his class. They assume 
that such an organization is psycho- 
logically sound, educationally suffi- 
cient, economically inevitable. Why 
are college administrators so resistant 
to the suggestion that they so arrange 
their programs that their instructors 
can truly individualize their instruc- 
tion? There are several answers, but 
it is the contention of this article that 
none of them is really valid. Four 
arguments commonly used are dis- 
cussed in turn, 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 


UTORIAL instruction is, and 

always has been, used to con- 
siderable extent. This _ traditional 
form of instruction has from time to 
time been abandoned in favor of 
some labor- and time-saving expedi- 
ent. Particularly in Europe, where 
time-saving expedients and mass 
organization of every activity have 
generally been less emphasized, we 
find many colleges continuing the 
straight tutorial method of instruc- 
tion. Notable among these are the 
Oxford colleges. Even where lec- 
tures have a prominent place in the 
instructional program, as in the Uni- 
versity of London, the basis of the 
intellectual training of the student is 
his close and personal contact with 
his supervisor. And even in a situa- 
tion like this, lectures are a weekly 
rather than a daily part of the 
course. In addition to the colleges 
many European schools have had 
their instruction reformed, that is, 
individualized, under the leadership 
of the New Education Fellowship. 

In this country some colleges have 
moved a long way toward the estab- 
lishment of a complete tutorial sys- 
tem. Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, 
Black Mountain, and other colleges 
are in this category. The more 
conservative institutions are content 
with only a partial individualization. 
This partial individualization takes 
two forms. The first is the cus- 
tomary practice of individualizing 
instruction in those areas of learning 
where the rapidity and quality of 
learning can be easily measured. 
It is one thing to lecture to a large 
class concerning price determination 
under conditions of monopolistic com- 
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petition and to assume that the facts 
and concepts uttered are understood. 
It is quite another thing to lecture 
to a large class of violin students or 
fencing students concerning the skills 
they intend to master. In the latter 
case it immediately becomes obvious 
that the transference of knowledge to 
a group by a lecturer is not an 
effective means of education. Conse- 
quently, in music, in some types of 
physical education, in painting—in 
fact, wherever evaluation of instruc- 
tion is easy—the need for individ- 
ualization is recognized. 

The second type of individualiza- 
tion in American colleges is the 
permitting of a limited number of 
good students in each institution to 
study on an “honors course” or an 
“independent study plan.” The last 
two decades have seen an extensive 
adoption of such tutorial programs in 
most of the better colleges, and the 
fact of adoption is an admission that 
for the students worth the effort it is 
the best method of instruction. Like- 
wise, students of low ability are 
frequently given individual atten- 
tion, for it is necessary for them to 
have this attention if they are to 
receive any value whatsoever from 
their college years. The vast mass 
of the average students are herded into 
the customary class-course program. 

Just as the very best and the very 
worst of the college students are 
given individual attention, the very 
youngest and the very oldest of the 
country’s students are treated in an 
intelligent way. All kindergarten and 
most primary students, like most 
graduate collegiate students, are 
instructed in a personalized manner 
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and encouraged to do a great amount 
of self-learning. What is good for 
the very best and the very worst, for 
the very oldest and the very youngest, 
ought to be good for the mass of the 
average. Despite the fact that this 
mass is at present largely disregarded, 
it cannot be denied that the extent of 
individualization, particularly in the 
better institutions, is considerable. 
To contend otherwise is to disregard 
the facts. 


SECOND reason why college 

administrators cling to the class 
organization of instruction is that 
they see that it can perform valuable 
functions. It seems evident, how- 
ever, from a careful analysis of the 
functions performable by classes, that 
they are not numerous. What, then, 
are these admissible reasons for a 
continuance of class organization? 
It is an undeniable fact that in some 
courses one of the chief benefits 
acquired by the students arises out 
of the open and frank discussions 
among themselves in class of their 
different opinions, attitudes, beliefs, 
and interpretations of matters of 
intellectual significance. Also, super- 
vised study, instruction in reading 
and studying techniques, and lab- 
oratory work of all sorts are more or 
less suitable to a class organization 
of instruction, if the classes are 
sufficiently small and informal to 
permit extensive attention to the 
problems of the individual student. 
While instructors are in constant 
danger of overestimating the value 
of their lectures, it is nonetheless 
true that some lecturers are able by 
virtue of an outstanding personality 
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to impress and interest students. 
They might be more effective with 
smaller groups of students, but since 
they are so few their teaching should 
be so arranged that they will have 
contact with a maximum number of 
students. Then, too, there are times 
when information not otherwise avail- 
able to students in proper form can 
best be presented by lectures to 
groups of students. Likewise, when 
students are able to see motion 
pictures, listen to music, or take field 
trips, they can probably be organized 
on a fairly large group basis. If 
written examinations are given, they 
can frequently be administered to a 
large group more easily than to a 
small group. Occasionally classes can 
serve a special purpose, such as 
providing an audience for students 
of public speaking. 

In these situations not much is lost 
in effectiveness of instruction (and 
frequently something is gained) by 
having students meet in a fairly large 
class group. In the case of the 
three (and perhaps five) latter situa- 
tions, there is probably no reason 
why economy in time and energy 
cannot be achieved by the organiza- 
tion of classes upon a very large scale. 
Three hundred persons can listen to a 
concert, see a picture, write a formal 
examination, or perhaps listen to a 
lecture as well in a group as they can 
in thirty groups of ten students each. 
Difficulties in the arrangement of 
class schedules, however, probably 
commonly limit the application of 
this principle. 

The optimum size for the classes in 
the first two situations (class dis- 
cussions and supervised study) is a 
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question that does not lend itself well 
to analysis because of the existence 
of an unpredictable variable. This 
variable quantity is the individual 
teacher. Whether a discussion group 
should have ten or twenty or thirty 
members probably depends upon the 
ability and personality of its leader. 


N THE negative side, college 

administrators, as their third 
reason for not embarking on a large 
program of individualization, often 
contend that the merits of such 
instruction are vastly overestimated, 
and that its proponents are not only 
radical but basically destructive of 
the American way of educative life. 
What really are the advantages of 
individualized instruction? 

Certainly individual contact be- 
tween instructor and student is the 
most effective educational relation- 
ship that can exist. Group contact 
suffers invariably from the related 
facts that students grouped in a class 
are commonly inattentive and that 
it is practically impossible for a 
lecturer or discussion leader to adjust 
his arguments, his organization, his 
activities, or his thinking to 25 or 30 
different individuals. Given the same 
stimuli, each one hears, sees, and 
thinks difterent things in a somewhat 
different manner. If contact between 
the instructor’s mind and the stu- 
dent’s attentive mind is to be real, the 
student must be talked with and 
thought with individually. 

Closely related to this reason for 
individualized instruction is the fact 
that the most important growth of 
the student results from the relations 
he has with other persons. The 
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teachers who have the greatest 
influence over the student’s total 
development—over his thinking, his 
philosophy, his growth—are those 
almost invariably with whom he 
has the closest contact. Every adult 
knows this from his own personal 
experience. This educative influence 
results from the personal contact, 
not from the formal classroom teach- 
ing. Some educators give this factor 
of human relations great weight in 
their educational theories; it certainly 
is the item which should distinguish 
the personally taught course from the 
correspondence course. 

The discovery of personal interests 
of the student, in perhaps minor 
details of a course—interests of which 
the student is possibly not consciously 
aware—which can be expanded and 
built upon so as to serve as the key to 
the opening of a real interest in the 
whole subject-matter of the course, is 
generally one of the most important 
tasks facing the instructor. If, for 
example, Student X’s sensitivity to 
serious social problems is singularly 
slight, with the possibility of his 
interest in the social studies assuming 
negative proportions, some minor 
interest of his must be located and 
expanded so as to include a large 
body of the social studies. Such an 
interest might be his father’s banking 
difficulties in 1933, or his own emo- 
tional belief that strikes are ruining 
the country. Certainly the discovery 
and development of such interests is 
impossible if the teacher deals with 
large groups of students at one time; 
this is a matter that undoubtedly 
requires work with the individual 
student. 
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The objectives of most progressive 
educational institutions, and likewise 
of most of the courses in the cur- 
riculum, are generally concerned more 
with certain factors involved in the 
development of the student’s total 
personality than with the mere ability 
of the student to master temporarily 
a body of subject-matter. These 
important and somewhat intangible 
factors, that is, ability and habit of 
using information acquired, expansion 
of intellectual interests in the field, all 
the habits and techniques involved in 
reading, study, and thinking, cannot 
generally be measured accurately by 
means of objective tests. Hence the 
student’s growth and the teacher’s 
effectiveness cannot be evaluated in 
that way. Professional evaluators 
tend more and more to believe that 
evaluation of these factors must be 
largely subjective. If nothing else, 
the prerequisite for this subjective 
evaluation of the student’s activity is 
a much more intimate knowledge of 
the student and his work than is 
possible in a class system. 

Furthermore, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the individual student is 
equally important if the instructor is 
to deal with him in such a way as to 
contribute to his satisfactory mental 
and psychological adjustment and 
stability. Handling Student X in the 
way that would be successful with 
Student Y might possibly result 
in Student X’s academic difficulties 
becoming aggravated and eventually 
a source of considerable trouble to 
him. If Students X and Y are 
indistinguishable to the instructor 
except for their names and physical 
appearances, there is this ever-present 
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danger of seriously affecting their 
mental adjustment by inappropriate 
treatment. 

More and more, educators are 
believing that worth-while learning 
results only from the intelligent and 
directed efforts of the student in 
meeting situations that have some 
personal bearing on his own well. 
being. That is the major premise 
underlying all the efforts on the part 
of teachers to create in students a 
real feeling that the subject-matter 
of their course is of personal sig- 
nificance to them. That is probably 
the major premise underlying most 
progressive educational experiments. 
And that is, or should be, the reason 
why many educational institutions 
are now making considerable efforts 
to develop functionalized curriculums 
for their students. If by the term 
functional is meant the selection 
of subject-matter that fits the stu- 
dent’s needs, a subject-matter that 
can be, and is, used by the student 
in meeting his own practical and 
intellectual problems, then it natu- 
rally follows that what is functional 
for one student is not likely to be 
functional for another. With many 
different students in a class, the in- 
structor can functionalize the subject- 
matter for each of them either by 
adjusting the subject-matter to each 
individual or by adjusting all indi- 
viduals to the subject-matter. Those 
instructors who conscientiously avoid 
the dangers inherent in the second 
alternative find that the satisfactory 
achievement of the first involves a 
very large measure of individual 
instruction of some sort. 

A final argument for individualized 
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instruction is that it puts the student 
in a frame of mind that is much more 
amenable to study, attention, and 
learning than it is when sitting in a 
large class. The student is not dis- 
tracted by thirty other students; he 
knows that he must carry the burden 
of the conference; he is able to get 
his doubts clarified and his questions 
answered; he knows that his tutor is 
aware not only of what he knows but 
also how well he knows it; he realizes 
that the instruction is directed toward 
him and for his benefit and so arranged 
as to fit his needs. In short, the stu- 
dent not only has the requirement but 
the urge to become a_ learner 
rather than a loafer, a participant 
rather than a passive receptor. 


OST college administrators ad- 

mit the force of these argu- 
ments, and constantly call attention 
to their meager steps in the direction 
of a personalized program of educa- 
tion. But they fail to take effective 
action because they are nearly always, 
by virtue of their position if not 
their training, combined businessmen- 
educators. This is for many reasons 
a most unlikely combination, but for 
the present purpose it can be men- 
tioned that it produces two adverse 
results. 

In the first place, the professional 
educator tends to lose sight of the 
fact that learning is a long, hard, slow 
process that requires infinite pains 
and effort on the part of the learner. 
For all his curriculum building, his 
course scheduling, his functionaliza- 
tion of content, his divisional re- 
arranging, and his requirements of 
course hours and majors and minors— 
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in spite of all these organizational 
achievements, it is still possible for 
his institution’s students to learn very 
little. He is so far removed from the 
actual teaching that he thinks, as 
Koko told the Mikado, when you say 
a thing is done, it is done. When 
you put students in Economics 51, 
they learn the principles of eco- 
nomics. It is as simple as all that. 
Consequently, the educator loves to 
build an integrated program for the 
students, perfectly organized into 
easily manageable class-courses, the 
taking of which will ensure the 
creation of an educated man. The 
professional-educator part of the col- 
lege administrator mitigates against 
his ever seeing the need for indi- 
vidualization. 

Likewise, in the second place, the 
businessman part of him tends to be a 
brake on proposals for individualiza- 
tion. Superficially, it seems obvious 
that an institution with classes con- 
taining twenty-five students each can 
be run more inexpensively than an 
institution with five students in each 
class. The requisite teacher-student 
ratio for an individualized program 
would, we are told, be too high for 
any but the wealthiest of colleges to 
consider. Is this true? 

It is undoubtedly true that a 
direct approach to the problem 
of individualization is expensive. 
Reducing the student-teacher ratio 
to the point where it is thought 
extensive individualization of instruc- 
tion becomes possible involves added 
expenditures for teachers’ services. 
Where this expenditure is not possible, 
another alternative must be found. 

Such an alternative presents itself 
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when one examines the instructional 
organization of the Oxford colleges, 
where tutorials are the primary 
method of instruction. At one Oxford 
college, with which I am familiar, the 
student-teacher ratio was, in peace- 
time, 16 or 17 to 1—a figure not far 
different from that of many American 
colleges. Why was it necessary to 
group students together in mass 
classes? Simply because students 
studied few subjects at a time and 
met their tutors infrequently. 


S LONG as American colleges 
insist that students study five 

or six or even more subjects at a 
time and meet each of their instructors 
three times a week for a three-hour 
course, there is bound to exist the 
economic necessity of herding them 
into large classes. When students 
study only two or three subjects at a 
time, and meet their instructors once 
a week for a personal talk about their 
reading and thinking and activities, it 
is possible (even with a small faculty) 
for teachers to give each student the 
personal attention that an under- 
standing of the learning process shows 
is necessary. In terms of practical 
school administration, this involves 
substituting five- or six-hour courses 
for the now customary two- and 
three-hour courses, and it involves 
a liberal policy of permitting and 
encouraging the substitution, as occa- 
sion demands, of individual confer- 
ences and small-group tutorials for 
class meetings. If it is then thought 
that students would come into con- 
tact, during the course of their college 
years, with too few courses, it would 
be a simple matter to substitute a 
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three-term year for a two-semester 
year. Some colleges, Hiram for 
example, have in effect broken the 
year down into more parts than three. 

The suggestion of such a change as 
this implies the conviction that a 
little individual instruction is fre- 
quently worth more than a great 
deal of group instruction, that three 
hours of personal tutorial with forty 
hours of study is worth more than 
fifteen hours spent sitting in class 
with some time for preparation. But 
the implications of my advocacy do 
not stop there: at least one further 
consideration should be mentioned. 
It is an undeniable fact, though 
frequently lost sight of by curriculum- 
builders, that learning is a _ long 
process requiring considerable work 
and attention on the part of the 
learner. No one ever learned art by 
squeezing in, amidst a clutter of 
twenty other class meetings a week, a 
few hours of impersonal contact with 
an art class. No one ever learned 
economic analysis when his train of 
thought was necessarily shifted to 
world literature at the end of every 
fifty minutes of economics study. 
Memorization of a course outline, 
filling it in with a few undigested 
and hence unrelated facts, is gen- 
erally all that is possible under such 
conditions. When it is realized that 
the product of such a program is not 
to be judged an educated man, then 
perhaps the frantic five-ring college 
circus will be transformed into a 
quiet and sensible study of a few 
functional subjects under the _per- 
sonal guidance of a teacher. The 
evidence supporting the contention 
that this is not only desirable but 
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possible here and now seems to the 
author to be overwhelming. 

This conclusion, it might be added 
in a postscript, is not totalitarian. It 
does not deny that many courses, 
parts of other courses, and many 
instructors are best suited to a class 
organization of instruction. It does 
not deny that for these courses and 
instructors classes of from fifteen to 
five hundred students can be as 
useful as tutorials of two or three. 
What is necessary is a highly flexible 
system that is intelligently adjusted, 
both by administrators and by 
instructors, to meet different learn- 
ing situations. Just as classes should 
be retained in some situations, the 
form of individualization should be 
flexible—individual: tutorials, group 
conferences, small classes, et cetera. 
Beyond this there lies the conclusion 
that not only greater educational 
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efficiency but also greater educational 
honesty requires that there be a 
wholesale swing to individualized 
instruction. Private colleges in their 
literature and state institutions in 
the words of their spokesmen set as 
their objectives those which can be 
best, if not only, achieved by a very 
considerable use of individual teach- 
ing instead of group classes. In the 
light of the fact that college objectives 
so frequently bear but little relation- 
ship to the procedures that are 
necessary for their achievement—or, 
more specifically, that classes are still 
used to perform functions which can 
only be performed by individual 
instruction—it is plain that our col- 
leges should start thinking of instruc- 
tion in terms of the individual. A 
plan that would promote both honesty 
and efficiency deserves open-minded 
consideration. [Vol.XIII, No. >] 


The Opportunity of Crises 


By LAWRENCE L. BETHEL and J. WATSON WILSON 


New Haven YMCA Junior College Meets the Demands of the Times 


ARDLY had the Japanese 
H bombed Hawaii when the 

personnel director of a large 
Connecticut defense industry called 
the office of the New Haven YMCA 
Junior College to announce the organi- 
zation of an in-service training pro- 
gram which he hoped might be 
co-ordinated with the work-study 
program of the Junior College. “It 
took war with Japan,” he said, “but 
finally we are to have a training 
program.” 

A few years ago a young farmer 
critically mortgaged his future to buy 
a farm. On the day his stock was 
scheduled to arrive a careless work- 
man dropped a lighted cigarette in 
the hayloft. Before the embers of 
the meagerly insured buildings had 
cooled, this young man and his wife 
were busy designing the first of a 
series of modern farm buildings to 
replace the outmoded ones which had 
burned. “It’s awful tough right 
now,” they said, “but ten years 
from now we'll be glad it happened.” 

This industrialist and this farmer 
and his wife viewed crisis not as an 
end, but as a beginning. Few edu- 
cators deny that education is affected 
by crisis. On the other hand, if the 
educators who attended the Baltimore 
conference are typical of higher educa- 


tion, few agree that crisis presents 
opportunity. Even fewer are con- 
scious of means for discovering the 
nature of this opportunity. 

Although education has frequently 
been too much concerned with the 
obvious difficulties which crises bring 
to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities, crises have had a tremendous 
influence upon the development of 
educational theory and practice. Uni- 
versal education, for example, came 
in France as a result of the French 
Revolution. In England education 
for the masses is frequently credited 
to the Industrial Revolution. In the 
United States the greatest concern 
for the equalization of educational 
opportunity was first expressed fol- 
lowing the Civil War. More recent 
examples of this national concern 
for education are the first World 
War and the economic depression. 
The former brought a new kind of 
Federal participation, particularly in 
the field of vocational education. 
The latter brought the NY'4, CCC, 
and the like. 

To say that education has been 
influenced only by major crises such 
as war and revolution would be a 
misstatement. Numerous changes— 
economical, political, religious, and 
social, as well as educational—have 
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provided opportunity for educational 
development. Early in the twentieth 
century professional education wit- 
nessed the attempt on the part of 
medical colleges to improve the quality 
of medical education. This move- 
ment grew out of a study of the 
Carnegie Foundation which found 
much of medical education to be a 
“racket.” More recently there have 
been similar movements in engineer- 
ing education and nursing education. 
These movements, like the current 
movements to reorganize general edu- 
cation, were enhanced by small crises. 

If one accepts this kind of evidence, 
the influence of crises on the pattern 
of American education is undeniable. 
If one believes in American democ- 
racy, these changes, which crises 
have hastened, have not been entirely 
undesirable. If change is inevitable 
and desirable, the question now 
becomes, Should education attempt 
to seek out its opportunity, or should 
it continue to defend the status quo? 
The difference suggested here is the 
difference in approaching crises posi- 
tively or negatively, offensively or 
defensively. 

Philosophers have frequently sug- 
gested that people generally are 
seekers after security and, more 
recently, that co-operation is an out- 
growth of insecurity. Only when 
men feel insecure economically, politi- 
cally, socially, or professionally do 
they band together with common 
purposes. It is hardly surprising 
that American higher education, which 
has experienced all degrees of crisis 
in the last twenty years, is now talking 
in terms of co-operative movements, 
co-operative curriculum studies, co- 
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operative libraries; and it is hardly 
surprising that a recent study of the 
American Council on Education dis- 
covered twenty-nine different kinds 
of co-operation in which colleges and 


universities are participating. That 


many institutions have taken negative 
or defensive positions seems unfor- 
tunate to some who contend that 
co-operation has a positive as well as 
a negative aspect. Although co- 
operation suggests a need for “com- 
munity” activity for the achievement 
of purposes, it is a process rather than 
an end in itself. As a process, co- 
operation implies direction. Accord- 
ingly, if higher education purposes to 
meet community needs, educators 
should co-operate toward the solution 
of problems which grow out of crises, 
rather than band together to preserve 
the educational status quo. 

Unfortunately, while co-operation 
is enhanced by crisis, it does not rise 
spontaneously during critical periods. 
Rather, it is an evolving process; it 
must be nurtured. Educators who 
believe in the co-operative approach 
in attacking educational problems 
point to the building of a background 
of confidence based on service, and 
co-operation in the planning and 
organizing of activities, in the execu- 
tion of plans, and in the evaluation 
and periodic revision of procedures 
and activities. 

This democratic procedure seems 
so simple that one might ask why it 
has not determined the general admin- 
istrative pattern of higher education 
in a democratic country. Certainly 
many educators verbalize the prin- 
ciples on which such an approach is 
based. Why, then, is the general 
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administrative pattern one which 
cannot be defined in terms of co- 
operation? Why is higher education 
frequently described as undemocratic 
or autocratic? 

In recent years clinical psychol- 
ogists have discovered that fear plays 
an important part in the social 
adjustment of individuals. They credit 
many kinds of maladjustments to 
insecurity. Perhaps the maladjust- 
ments of higher education can also 
be attributed to fear. Perhaps the 
apparent attitude of many adminis- 
trators, that the democratic approach 
is dangerous, can be attributed to a 
feeling of insecurity. Perhaps edu- 
cators who approach problems fearing 
to break with tradition, fearing lay 
participation, fearing control, and 
fearing sacrifice of their professional 
positions, fail to recognize that co- 
operation is built upon a background 
of confidence; it is based on service. 


HAT would happen if higher 
education approached the pres- 
ent crisis unhampered by numerous 
“sacred cows,” if educators decided 
to ask rather than defend a priori 
ideas, if administrators were willing 
to begin where the majority of their 
constituency is, if educators were 
leaders in the broad sense of the term, 
if they approached current problems 
with positive rather than negative 
attitudes, if they were sufficiently 
close to their community to anticipate 
suggestions and proposals? 
Illustrative of institutions which 
view crisis as opportunity, recognize 
that insecurity provides a method of 
attacking educational problems, and 
take cognizance of the principles of 
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co-operation, is the New Haven 
YMCA Junior College, which grew 
out of the crisis created by the last 
World War. The college was estab. 
lished to aid in rehabilitating mem- 
bers of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. Through the years its func. 
tion has changed. Since the depres- 
sion the College has developed a 
co-operative work-study program. 
Recognizing that learning is not a 
process confined to the classroom, the 
College has attempted to co-ordinate 
the work and study experiences of its 
students. Beginning with men who 
are employed in full-time jobs, the 
college has attempted to organize 
evening educational experiences which 
will take cognizance of the total learn- 
ing experience. The present crisis has 
intensified the co-operative relation- 
ship of the College with industry. 
The college has continuously asked 
business and industry to assist in 
answering four questions: Who are 
the men to be trained? What train- 
ing needs of these men can the 
College serve? How can these needs 
best be served? How well are the 
needs being served? These questions 
require the continuous survey of 
business and industrial needs by 
visitations and group conferences. 
They require joint industry-college 
curriculum committees, co-operation 
in the selection and follow-up of 
students, and the exchange of infor- 
mation concerning the progress of the 
student in the college and on the job. 
These activities have no set pat- 
tern; they are, rather, the result of 
years of serving, planning, and evalu- 
ating. With the largest enrollment 
in several vears, the College now is 
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attempting better to co-ordinate study 
and work experiences. Following the 
suggestions of business and industry, 
representatives of the College recently 
visited more than one hundred indus- 
tries in the New Haven area to discuss 
means of closer co-operation. These 
conferences were successful because 
we had no program to propose to 
protect. We went to ask, not tell. 

Some eighty companies, for exam- 
ple, are assisting in selecting students 
and in planning study programs. In 
addition, companies have volunteered 
to co-operate by developing in-service 
training programs which are co- 
ordinated with College study, by 
eliminating or reducing overtime, by 
providing counseling service on the 
job, by providing confidential infor- 
mation concerning future plans for 
the student in the company. This 
list is by no means exhaustive, but it 
is indicative of the fourteen different 
patterns of co-operation which have 
developed. 

Where the pattern of co-operation 
is informal and flexible, the benefits 
are difficult to evaluate. Even so, 
the Junior College can point to certain 
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facts which indicate progress. Eighty 
companies have developed individual 
patterns of co-operation. Eighty per 
cent of the Junior College students 
are employed in these 80 companies. 
The Junior College, because of its 
particular nature, experienced a 25—per 
cent increase in its enrollment this 
year. The total increase of enroll- 
ment came from these companies. 
These facts seem significant, as does 
the fact that the percentage of “drops” 
from these 80 companies has been 
only one-third that of companies 
which have not developed patterns 
of co-operation. 

The war, however, provides the real 
test. Can a college conceived in 
crisis find opportunity for service in 
another crisis? In answering this 
question, the Junior College is making 
an “all-out” effort to meet still 
better the needs of business and 
industry. It purposes to continue 
deserving the confidence which has 
made co-operation a workable educa- 
tional concept. This does not mean 
merely “business as usual.” There is 
no “business as usual” where change 
is a continuous, orderly process. 
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Earmarking Collegiate Manpower 


By ROBERT C. WOELLNER 


HE country needs trained 

men. The armed forces, busi- 

ness, industry, the govern- 
ment, the professions are all in need 
of superior young men. The demand 
is for potential leaders. A traditional 
source of such material is the college. 
In more normal times the selection is 
made from among the June grad- 
uates. The exigencies of the current 
situation have changed this practice. 
The selection is now among the 
Freshmen. 

The Army and the Navy, through 
programs of enlistments of college 
boys to inactive service by means of 
classifications such as V; and V;, now 
select early the promising men for 
their services. Business, industry, 
the government, and the rest will be 
driven, sooner or later, to devise 
comparable programs for selection 
and retention of their young hopefuls 
through a college education, or as 
much of one as the situation permits. 

If it be true that four or five men 
are needed in civilian war pursuits 
for every one engaged in the armed 
services, leadership qualities are as 
essential in these civilian activities 
as they are in the more direct military 
services. In addition, the secondary 
line of defense activities such as are 
carried on in research laboratories 
also needs an enlarged flow of well- 
trained help. There is likewise a 
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shortage of doctors and engineers, 
Potential leaders in all these fields 
must not be forgotten when we deal 
with college material. 
presupposes thinking in terms of the 
total situation. 

The purpose of this article is to 
present briefly what all this means to 
the colleges. In most well-conceived 
colleges the first two years are devoted 
to the completion of general edu- 
cation. Most seekers of potential 
leaders, whether they represent the 
Army, the Navy, business, industry, 
the government, or the professional 
schools, speak enthusiastically of their 
high respect for general education. 
What constitutes general education, 
however, is a matter of personal 
opinion. Those who have in mind 
the potential leaders of men engaged 
in technical operations conceive gen- 
eral education to be training in the 
physical sciences. The medical corps, 
pharmaceutical processors, and the 
like emphasize the biological sciences. 
There is no intent to ridicule any of 
these viewpoints but rather to direct 
attention to the awkwardness created 
within the colleges unless two con- 
ditions prevail. First, as never before, 
the challenge to all college admin- 
istrators is to provide genuine general 
education for all their students irre- 
spective of later vocational specializa- 
tion. This challenge must be seriously 
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accepted. Second, the earmarking of 
students must not interfere with 
their general education provided by 
the colleges. 

There are three obstacles handi- 
capping the attainment of these 
goals. The first is the college itself. 
Anyone who has observed how readily 
the colleges take on new courses, 
most of which are attempts at voca- 
tional training, realizes that ear- 
marked students will soon be writing 
their own tickets which in their 
enthusiasm or immaturity will not 
consider breadth of training or what 
might, by the most liberal interpreta- 
tion, resemble general education. 

The second handicap might prove 
to come from those who are insti- 
tuting the earmarking of student 
programs. The Army and Navy 
sincerely state that they do not wish 
to dictate what the colleges should 
teach. They appreciate what the 
colleges have been doing and there- 
fore do not intend to interfere. They 
will nevertheless conduct periodic 
and final examinations and expect 
students to get training in mathe- 
matics, physics, and body-building. 
No one quarrels with these objectives, 
but it is probable that, as the program 
advances, there will be more sug- 
gestions by these branches of service. 
Experience with some of the weaker 
colleges may justify dictating a com- 
plete program. The practice, how- 
ever, might expand to the extent of 
embracing all colleges including those 
who wish to do their bit in a 
thoroughly intelligent fashion as well 
as those who wish merely to benefit 
from advantages which come from 
these programs by keeping up enroll- 


ments. As more groups are privileged 
to earmark students, specialized 
courses will tend to increase and 
less will be said of general education 
which is now justifiably accepted as 
the common background of prepara- 
tion for citizenship and all phases of 
vocational life. 

The third handicap to the program 
of providing general education in 
the face of earmarking programs is the 
handicap which the colleges face due 
to the lack of effective prognostic 
tests. If general education is what it 
is stated to be, and if human develop- 
ment between the ages sixteen and 
twenty or twenty-one is significant, 
the individual as a Freshman is 
somewhat different from that same 
individual as a Junior or Senior. 
Those with college teaching or admin- 
istrative experience can testify to the 
impressiveness of the change that 
takes place during these years in 
individuals who really are ambitious. 
If changes do not come the chances are 
the student is not a potential leader. 


HE problem which the colleges 

face is how they can intelligently 
select or aid students in electing 
the type of program which predicts 
two, three, or four years in advance 
vocational or service fields in which 
the students are apt to display 
leadership qualities. So much is said 
about the need for adequate guidance 
procedures that our desire is confused 
with our accomplishments. Before 
too many other groups attempt to 
institute earmarking programs among 
college students, the colleges should 
speak out frankly to the world at 
large. We do not have the tests 
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which enable us to select potential 
leaders early in college life. Without 
more general education than the 
typical Freshman possesses, he is in 
no position to select. At least two 
more years for maturing and for the 
completion of his general education 
will place him and the college authori- 
ties in a better position to predict 
within what fields he is more apt to 
show evidence of leadership. 

The colleges desire to do all they 
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can to assist in the cause of victory, 
In an effort to adjust themselves to 
the demands of the times, it is hoped 
that they are not deprived of mak. 
ing their greatest contribution, which 
everyone of insight seems to indicate 
is the general education of the man. 
power in their trust. It might prove 
to be far more helpful to discontinue 


the earmarking programs than to | 


lose through their introduction the | 


product which is desired. 
[Vol. XIII, No. 3] 


Proposed Shangri-La of 
the Occident 


By JOHN HARVEY FURBAY 


EACHERS, students, and 
writers with the ability to 
read and speak Spanish, Portu- 

guese, or French will be especially 
interested in the measures adopted 
to promote greater understanding 
among the American countries by 
the Second Pan-American Conference 
on Intellectual and Cultural Co- 
operation held in Havana, Cuba, last 
November. In days to come there 
will be extensive exchanges of these 
students, teachers, and writers as 
“‘ambassadors of good will.” The 
exchanges will take place not only 
between the United States and the 
South Americas, but also between the 
South American countries themselves. 
Exchangees, it was agreed at the 
Conference, should be able to read 


and speak the language of the 
country where they go and should be 
able to contribute to the cultural or 
scientific development of that country. 
Moreover, they must have the ability 
to develop friendships, and they must 
be adaptable and tolerant. It is 
hoped that special passports can be 
provided for these people and that 
reduced travel rates will be available. 

Schools themselves will aid this 
good-will program in many ways. 
Mills College, for example, has 
developed one of the leading centers of 
Pan-American study for summer resi- 
dents with its Casa Pan-Americana. 
In addition, the College is broad- 
casting a series of programs in 
Spanish by short wave to the South 
Americans. 
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Resolutions were passed by the 
Pan-American Conference urging the 
American republics to abolish tariff 
walls. against books and_ printed 
materials and to establish new and 
cheaper postal rates on magazines, 
papers, and books. At the same 
time plans were made for setting up a 
circulating library of educational films 
to be distributed among the various 
countries at little cost. News bulle- 
tins bearing on the films would be 
released by this library. 

The American republics were asked 
to provide funds for the publication 
of books promoting cultural under- 
standing—literary, scientific, educa- 
tional, artistic, musical. It was 
specifically recommended that each 
contribute its most important literary 
masterpieces to a series of volumes 
to be printed in both Spanish and 
English. This series when published 
is to be made available to every public 
school and library in the Western 
Hemisphere to aid in acquainting 
everyone with the feelings and 
thoughts of his neighbors to the 
south and north. 

A resolution was passed to ask the 
respective American governments to 
appropriate money for awarding scien- 
tific, literary, and artistic prizes each 
year to individuals who do most to 
promote Pan-American understand- 
ingand advancement. If such appro- 
priations are made, the Pan-American 
Union will act as the clearinghouse 
for awarding the prizes. 

Feeling that the Western Hem- 
isphere may become the custodian of 
world culture, the Conference recom- 
mended that the now-exiled Paris 
Institute be established somewhere 
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in the Americas, and Havana was 
suggested as the logical site. Henri 
Bonnet, the former director, will be 
asked to head the Institute if the 
recommendations are accepted. Other 
world organizations to be invited to 
the American hemisphere are the 
International Scientific Union, the 
International Union of Academies, 
the International Association of His- 
torical Sciences, and the International 
Bureau of Education. 

The Conference pledged itself to 
the support of democracy and freedom 
and voted to do everything possible 
to help refugee professors, scholars, 
scientists, and literary men from 
Europe to establish themselves in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


HE Second Pan-American Con- 

ference opened with nineteen of 
the American republics officially rep- 
resented. The keynote of the confer- 
ence was struck by the president, 
Dr. Cosme de la Torriente, Cuban 
lawyer, when he told the two hundred 
or more delegates that the American 
republics must unite in spirit and 
work for complete hemisphere sol- 
idarity or face extermination. “‘When 
President Roosevelt calls us to the 
struggle to defend Freedom and 
Democracy in America against the 
powers that may attack her, we must 
respond, ‘We are prepared.’”’ He 
warned the American republics that 
if the war now raging envelops 
America and crushes us, all republics 
would be degraded to the inferior 
status of colonies dominated from 
Europe. Thus, all must stand together 
protecting our democratic system and 
our rights as free men. 
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A resolution was passed which 
strongly protested against the impris- 
onment and ill treatment of “ persons 
of all classes and social conditions,” 
especially of the intellectuals, in the 
occupied countries of Europe, with 
the recommendations to be sent to 
the invading countries that these 
people be permitted to emigrate. 

James T. Shotwell, president of 
the American Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation, headed the 
United States delegation. Other dele- 
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gates were Edith E. Ware, I. L, 
Kandel, Virginia Gildersleeve, William 
Sanders, William Berrien, Laura Bar. 
ney, Malcolm Davis, Stephen P, 
Duggan, Sterling Fisher, Clarence 
Haring, George Zook, William Harris, 
Charles A. Thomson, John Lock. 
wood, and Concha Romero James— 
all from the Atlantic states—and the 
writer, who was representing Mills 
College. 
The time of the next meeting was 
set for 1943 in Rio de Janeiro. 
[Vol. XIII, No. 5] 
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Subject-Matter and 
General Education 


By D. W. GOTSHALK 


A Reply to Mr. Potthoff’s Article in the February Journal 


S A teacher in a curriculum of 
A general education with more 
than a passing acquaintance 
with philosophy, I have read with 
some interest Mr. Potthoft’s article, 
“Fundamental Purposes of General 
Education,” which appeared in the 
February, 1942, issue of the JouRNAL 
or HicHer Epucation.' In some 
respects, the philosophy of education 
outlined in this article seems to 
me most welcome, especially the 
attack on curriculums loaded with un- 
correlated and purely factual courses 
dissociated from the ordinary stu- 
dent’s experience, but in_ several 
other respects the philosophy in 
the article seems to me definitely 
unsatisfactory as a philosophy of 
general education. My dissatisfaction 
centers about what Mr. Potthoff 
regards as the fundamental char- 
acteristic of this type of education. 
This fundamental characteristic, 
according to him, is functionalism, 
the treating of subject-matter as a 
mere means to an end, the life needs 
of the student. Offhand, one is 
tempted to say that if this statement 
describes the fundamental purpose of 
any one type of education as distinct 
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from any other, that type is not 
general education, but vocational 
training. The aim of a teacher who 
is seeking to make a student a good 
machinist, for example, is not to give 
the student any general insight into 
mechanics, but to reduce his subject- 
matter to just those facts and routines 
that, once acquired, will qualify him 
to take his place in life alongside 
of other machinists. The essence 
of vocational training is reducing 
subject-matter to the life needs of 
the student and throwing aside every- 
thing else which has not an evident 
cash value for the particular student 
involved. 

Mr. Potthoff explicitly ejects voca- 
tional training from general educa- 
tion, and, as the body of his article 
shows, he has in mind functionalism 
in a broad sense. While this clears 
up one confusion, it leads to another 
and greater one. General education 
is confused with education in general, 
for functionalism in the broad sense 
given to it by Mr. Potthoff is a 
fundamental purpose which may run 
through, and in varying degrees does 
run through, all education whatso- 
ever. All formal learning, vocational 
and special and general, and, in 
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addition, all that mother, the preacher, 
the newspaper, doctor, radio sales- 
man, and countless others tell their 
auditors, ordinarily has as one of its 
aims to fit the auditor better for his 
manifold complex life needs. If you 
are going to interpret functionalism 
so broadly that preparing a learner 
for any life need is functional educa- 
tion, then the home, the church, the 
Y.M.C.A., the institution of football 
(according to its coaches), as well as 
the special, general, and vocational 
curriculums of the ordinary university 
and college, among many other things, 
have functionalism in varying degrees 
as one of their basic characteristics. 
Perhaps this is really what Mr. 
Potthoff wants, namely, that every 
agency which has an educational réle 
inside the university or outside be 
operated as a pure functionalistic 
agency. But, in any case, func- 
tionalism in the sense assigned to it 
by Mr. Potthoff certainly confuses 
everything educational with every- 
thing else and whatever merits it may 
have as a philosophy of education in 
general, it does not provide a clarify- 
ing conception of the fundamental 
characteristic of that one peculiar 
type of education known as general 
education. 


F GENERAL education has any 

fundamental characteristic of its 
own as a type of education, I should 
say that this lay not in functionalism 
but (to invent a word) in generalism, 
or, more simply, in its subject-matter. 
As I understand it, the aim of a 
general education is to isolate and 
emphasize the general principles of a 
broad subject-matter field and, by 
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means of a body of particular concrete 
facts, to illustrate, clarify, and make 
vivid to the student, the general 
principles in this field. General edu- 
cation has a definite subject-matter, 
A course in the history of civilization 
in dealing with the Europe of 
Louis XIV, for example, would seek 
to portray the general features of the 
culture of the Grand Siécle. It would 
be of absolutely no importance to the 
course whether Louis died on March 
1 or April 2 of a given year, 
whether Louis planned the last details 
of a given palace, a given war, or a 
given tax scheme. The emphasis 
would be on the general features of 
European civilization of the time, not 
on details, and the body of details 
which was selected for treatment 
would be chosen with a view to 
clarifying and vivifying and exempli- 
fying for the student the general 
features in question. Subject-matter 
would be quite definite, but the 
emphasis would be different from 
the emphasis in the usual course in 
history. The emphasis would be on 
general traits and broad principles, 
and that emphasis, not functionalism, 
would be what would make the course 
in history of civilization an appropri- 
ate part of a curriculum in general 
education. 

I have no fundamental quarrel with 
functionalism, provided function is 
recognized as only one element in 
education and is defined a bit more 
expertly than Mr. Potthoff has defined 
it. Moreover, a set of courses dealing 
with the general principles of art, 
biology, politics, history, and other 
areas, such as constitutes the usual 
curriculum of a general education, 
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should certainly be functional, and, 
if successful, will be functional. By 
teaching a student the general prin- 
ciples of art, biology, politics, history, 
and so on, such courses should put 
into the hands of this student methods 
of analyses and forms of understand- 
ing which should make him more 
sensitive and more intelligent when 
confronted with aesthetic, biological, 
political, and other such phenomena 
in his everyday life. But the funda- 
mental peculiarity of general educa- 
tion as a type of education is not that 
it should aim and should succeed at 
fitting the learner for daily life 
(countless other agencies aim and 
succeed at this). Its own funda- 
mental characteristic is the type of 
equipment it gives the learner—the 
general principles of art, biology, 
politics, and so on, which it exhibits, 
illustrates, and hands over to the 
learner as general techniques to 
be applied to aesthetic, biological, 
political, and other situations as 
everyday needs require. In other 
words, the fundamental peculiarity 
of general education is not function- 
ing, but a peculiar subject-content 
making possible a peculiar type of 
everyday functioning. 


HE difference between this con- 
ception of the fundamental char- 
acteristic of general education and 
the conception held by Mr. Potthoff 
manifests itself in innumerable ways, 
but I should like especially to call 
attention to two of these since they 
are explicitly touched upon by Mr. 
Potthoff himself. 
First is the relation between the 
student and the subject-matter of a 
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general course. Mr. Potthoff asserts 
that this relation is one-way. The 
student should not be fitted to the 
subject-matter but the subject-matter 
fitted to the student.2 The con- 
ception of general education that 
seems to me correct would hold that 
the relation here is two-way. The 
subject-matter should be fitted to the 
student, but since this subject-matter 
is definite (namely, the general prin- 
ciples in the field of study), the 
student should also be fitted to the 
subject-matter. There must be a 
mutual adjustment. The medium 
for effecting this mutual adjustment 
is the body of particular examples, 
instances, and details employed in 
the course. Broadly speaking, the 
method of general education inter- 
preted as I think it should be 
interpreted, consists of the selection, 
discussion, analysis, elaboration, and 
clarification of particular facts in the 
field of study, with a view to putting 
the student in touch with the genera! 
principles of the field and putting 
the general principles of the field into 
touch with the student. The student 
and the general principles must be 
brought together by a selection of 
examples and details that are intel- 
ligible and, if possible, quite familiar 
to the student and, at the same 
time, illustrative of the general prin- 
ciples in question. The art of general 
education is based on knowing your 
students and knowing your general 
principles, and it consists of selecting 
from the subject-matter field those 
details which are comprehensible to 
the students and faithful to the 
general principles. It is a compli- 
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cated and difficult process, but with 
intelligent students it is also a reward- 
ing process, much more so I suspect 
than is possible on Mr. Potthoff’s 
one-way conception of the relation of 
subject-matter and student, because 
it opens up to the student not merely 
a specific technique for dealing with 
everyday particulars but also a whole 
world of new general ideas. 

Second is the relation between the 
general-education curriculum and 
higher learning. Mr. Potthoff asserts 
that courses in a general-education 
curriculum are primarily terminal. 
He agrees implicitly with the most 
narrow-minded and bigoted specialist 
who asserts that the only proper 
preparation for specialization is prior 
specialization. , General education is 
related to life, not to higher learning. 
Now, the conception of general educa- 
tion which I think is correct would 
certainly not deny that general- 
education courses should give the stu- 
dent something which is itself worth 
while, something which is of definite 
value whether the student goes further 
into education or not. But it would 
hold that these courses are equally of 
value as preparations for higher learn- 
ing, because these courses have a 
definite subject-matter which has a 
definite relation to the subject-matter 
of higher learning. Comparisons are 
invidious here, but it is certainly 
arguable that a student with some pre- 
liminary insight into the general 
principles of art, literature, biology, 
politics, and so on is as well equipped 
to do intelligent special work in these 
fields as a student who has mastered 
by rote a mass of elementary special 
facts without any conception of what 
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they or the field to which they 
belong are all about. The field of 
general education, according to the 
conception I am suggesting, is simply 
the field of higher learning clarified 
and simplified so that the woods are 
distinguishable from the trees. A 
student who has mastered the content 
of a general education therefore is 
plainly not in a bad position, and in 
some ways surely is in a very superior 
position from which to proceed to the 
more detailed inquiries constituting 
higher learning. On this account, | 
believe that a curriculum of general 
education has equal reason to be 
considered valuable as an instrument 
as well as valuable as a terminus, and 
to conceive it as primarily valuable as 
a terminus only, as Mr. Potthoff does, 
is plainly to overlook one of the most 
important reasons for believing it to 
be valuable at all. 

These two difficulties in Mr. Pott- 
hoff’s conception of general education 
illustrate the sort of consequences 
which spring from his failure to 
recognize the prime importance of 
subject-matter and from his identifica- 
tion of functionalism (instead of 
generalism) with the fundamental 
characteristic of general education. 
He criticizes the take-it-or-leave-it 
subject-matter type of educator who 
pays only lip-service to the student’s 
needs. But it seems to me that he 
himself comes dangerously close to 
going off the other deep end into 
a wishy-washy pragmatism which 
would be ready to reduce subject- 
matter to anemic pap provided this 
happened to meet some virulent 
student need. I suspect that if Mr. 

[Continued on page 398] 


Honors Work in 


Biological Science’ 


The opinion which prevails that 
“reading for honors” is not valuable 
for science students may have arisen 
from the fact that the term reading, 
popularized by the Swarthmore model, 
has seemed to limit the scope of 
honors work. At the University of 
Redlands, however, honors work in 
science has been developed as a 
part of the co-ordinated four-year 
program,? and it has been successful. 
Although most of the illustrations 
which follow are taken directly from 
biological science, considerable con- 
tact with the students in the physical 
sciences leads to the conclusion that 
these statements are equally applicable 
to them. 

Honors work may provisionally be 
defined as the mastery of a field of 
knowledge through the independent 
organization of materials. As it is 
reasonable to keep the work on 
an undergraduate level, considerable 
advice and assistance from the teacher 
should be available. The results are 
shown in group discussions, in papers 
summarizing independent studies, in 
reports and demonstrations of research 
investigations, and in a comprehensive 
examination showing high achieve- 
ment. Discussions of a few of the 


1Reported by Charles Harlan Abbott, Professor 
of Zodlogy, University of Redlands. 

*Thurber, Clarence Howe. “A Developmental 
Program,” oF Hicuer Epvcation, VIII 
(June, 1937), PP. 304-10. 


methods used in conducting honors 
work in science will serve as 
illustration. 

Advanced laboratory or field work 
is essentially an independent problem. 
In method the student is seeking to 
determine a result which is unknown. 
The border line between the known 
and the unknown in biology is found 
at so many points that in practice 
the student is acquiring information 
which is not readily available in 
printed form and often not to be 
found at all. Also, definite new 
problems to be solved arise constantly 
in both laboratory and field work. 
It is desirable that the capable 
advanced undergraduate deliberately 
try the independent investigation of 
some problem at hand for which he 
cannot readily find the answer in a 
book. He will not find the ultimate 
solution—neither does the skilled 
research worker—but he _ receives 
worth-while training and at times 
he makes a real contribution to 
knowledge. In an ordinary under- 
graduate class in one of the branches 
of biology, for example ecology or 
genetics, the average student is inter- 
ested in the general information 
derived and its practical applications, 
but he has neither the background 
nor interest to understand or see the 
significance of the current research 
work in the subject. An honors 
seminar can approach the entire 
branch as a research problem, and\in 
mastering it the student finds that 
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he is a fellow student not only with 
his immediate teachers, but with 
the great group of builders who are 
constructing our science. 

The student’s preparation for the 
comprehensive examination should 
not be a review of elementary text- 
books, which are necessarily organized 
fragments of knowledge, but a study 
of recent papers and recent co- 
ordinating books, with a proportional 
emphasis on the historical develop- 
ment of the science. The compre- 
hensive examination should test the 
ability to discuss problems which are 
not thoroughly understood, and to 
explain both historical development 
and the present state of knowledge. 
Clearness of expression and the scien- 
tific viewpoint should be held more 
important than memorizing facts. 

For students who are going on to 
the Master’s degree and for the few 
who attain the doctorate, the honors 
type of training is the best prepara- 
tion. But it has a wider value—it 
prepares for meeting the unknown 
problems of life ahead. Few bio- 
logical leaders have become dis- 
tinguished in the lines in which they 
received their early training. They 
have utilized their training in new 
fields which have opened up. If one 
does not continue in science, the 
training here outlined is an aid in 


any field. 


Sophomore English Again’ 


There have been much discussion 
and writing of late with regard to 


*Reported by Herbert L. Hughes, Head of the 
Department of English and Foreign Languages, and 
Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute. 
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the sophomore English course, and, 
as is usual in such matters, many 
views have been presented and numer- 
ous plans have been outlined con. 
cerning the content of the course, the 
methods of teaching it, and the like, 
Some departments like the time- 
honored historical survey course, 
They begin it with Beowulf and end 
it with such authors as George 
Meredith, Thomas Hardy, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Some departments 
of English seem to like the “types” 
course, including in it verse, the 
essay, and fiction. Some depart- 
ments prefer the “great writers” 
course, and limit the study to the 
major writers and their major works, 
thus eliminating the hodgepodge of 
minor writers that are often included 
in the survey course. Some depart- 
ments prefer still another kind of 
course, so they begin with nineteenth- 
century English writers, inasmuch 
as these furnish a kind of preface 
to our day and generation. Other 
departments reject all these kinds 
of courses and give an “Introduction 
to Literature” instead. In this course 
the main purpose seems to be to show 
what constitutes great literature and 
thus enable the student to judge 
literature for himself—in short, to 
make a reader-critic of him, as it were. 

The arguments brought forward 
for each of these types will be readily 
recalled by those who keep themselves 
informed about such matters. The 
plan followed at Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, we believe, differs 
considerably from the rest, particu- 
larly in what is regarded as the chief 
purpose of the course. 

First, practically all students in 
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our College are required to complete 
the year of sophomore English, so 
the course is intended more for the 
general student than merely for those 
who major in English. The chief 
purposes of the course are to give the 
student a good reading background, 
and to enable him to recognize the 
best in literature and if possible to 
appreciate it and support it against 
that which is ephemeral or inferior. 
The course runs for the entire year. 
Only the greatest writers and their 
major works are considered. The 
first semester, devoted to English 
literature, begins with Shakespeare 
and ends with a selected list of 
the established contemporary English 
writers; the second semester, devoted 
to American literature, begins with 
Washington Irving and ends with a 
selected list of the established contem- 
porary American writers. 

It must be admitted that a nine- 
month session is all too short for the 
proper completion of such an under- 
taking, but this is true of almost all 
survey courses, whether they include 
the entire history of English literature 
or merely one century. Besides, we 
either omit, or take rather casually, 
most of the matters usually intended 
especially for English majors, such 
as the origins of literary movements, 
or mere literary history, and empha- 
size those which furnish the student 
such knowledge of English and Ameri- 
can literature as will make him an 
intelligent and discriminating reader, 
whatever he may read. We do not 
overload the course with poetry but 
include more short stories, plays, and 
essays than is customary in the 
sophomore course. We realize that the 
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average student will not appreciate 
all of the great classics of English and 
American literature, and perhaps few 
of them as fully as we might desire, but 
inasmuch as our contemporary writers 
were brought up on the English and 
American classics and consequently 
allude to them or refer to them 
constantly in their writings, the stu- 
dent must know at least the great 
classics to be able to read intelligently 
and with pleasure. This constant 
linking of the older classics with 
modern writing which we do is one 
of the main purposes of the course, 
and whether or not the student can 
like the older classics as well as he 
should, we believe that there are good 
reasons for him to be acquainted 
with them—one of the strongest 
being that reference is often made to 
them by our leading speakers and 
writers. 
. Important reasons for extending 
the survey of literature further into 
the present than is usually done in the 
sophomore year are to make the 
course more interesting to students 
and to show them that good literature 
did not end with Meredith or 
Emerson but that it is still being 
written. The inclusion of both the 
old and the contemporary in the same 
course adds interest and meaning 
to both. Furthermore, inasmuch as 
most students will in later life read 
current literature perhaps more than 
the older kinds, it would seem logical 
to include some of the literature of 
the present so as to afford them at least 
an orientation in the contemporary. 
The Louisiana Polytechnic plan 
sketched here is not new, except 
perhaps in the purpose we have for 
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the course, and in what is emphasized. 
We do believe, however, that our plan 
is somewhat sounder than some of 
those now in use, in that it excludes 
the poorer features and includes the 
better features of most of them. 


A College Serves Its 

Community’ 

Bringing life situations into the 
classroom is a sound principle in 
modern education. But bringing the 
classroom into life situations is even 
sounder, according to the educa- 
tional philosophy of Bennett College 
for Women in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, where students in Social 
Theory are at present engaged on a 
project which has literally taken 
them out of the classroom and into 
the life of a small community near 
the College. 

Learning by participating, with 
responsibility, is the underlying theme 
of this project, which was conceived 
by a Bennett instructor of sociology 
when a local negro pastor asked help 
from the college in building up a 
run-down church to which he had 
recently been assigned. The pastor’s 
charge consisted of a dilapidated 
building, a congregation which had 
dwindled to less than a dozen persons, 
and an activity program limited to a 
Sunday school with about seven 
children regularly in attendance. The 
problem thus presented offered to 
the sociology class an opportunity to 
make practical application of its 
instruction in the techniques of social 
research, and to set in motion a 
program of college participation in 

‘Reported by Lois Taylor, Bennett College. 
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community life in which several 
other departments at Bennett are 
now sharing. 

The students began by making a 
house-to-house survey of the church’s 
environs. Extreme poverty, poor 
housing facilities with primitive con- 
veniences, and ignorance and apathy 
regarding current affairs and the 
problems of the negro group were 
found in a distressingly large number 
of the homes visited. The average 
weekly income was less than §$r1s. 
Coal stoves were used for heating in 
nearly three-fourths of the homes; 
outside toilets were found in at least 
one-third of the families visited; one- 
fifth used oil-lamps for light; and 
one-fourth had to go outside the 
house for running water. In addi- 
tion, more than one-half of the 
families could not afford a radio or a 
daily newspaper, and at least two-fifths 
of the family heads did not vote. 

Many of the persons interviewed 
were definitely interested in the 
church, or could become interested. 
On the basis of their expressed 
interests and needs an activity pro- 
gram was outlined, and the sociology 
class enlisted the co-operation of the 
rest of the college in its execution. 
Faculty members and students were 
asked to assist, and there was a ready 
response from the students interested 
in music and religious work, who 
volunteered their help with the choir 
and Sunday-school classes. Several 
faculty members also entered actively 
into the work. 

Tangible results of these endeavors, 
begun early in December, showed 
soon in a rise in the church enroll- 
ment from 5 to 60 members, 2 
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corresponding jump in the average 
Sunday-school attendance from 7 to 
35, and small but steady increases 
in financial support. The Sunday 
services are, moreover, being grad- 
ually supplemented by meetings dur- 
ing the week as an intensive activity 
program gets under way—still with 
the assistance of the students and 
faculty from Bennett College. In 
January, a nutrition clinic was begun 
by a home-economics instructor to 
develop in the church mothers a 
better knowledge and understanding 
of food values. A “Make and Mend” 
Institute, supervised by another 
home-economics instructor, offers free 
instruction and advice to the home- 
maker members of the church on the 
renovation of clothing. A_ recrea- 
tional program for both adults and 
children by the college director of 
dramatics and students interested 
in recreational leadership has been 
arranged. 

The workers from Bennett place no 
stress on the fact that they are from 
the College, but prefer the people at 
the church to regard them simply 
as interested members of the Greens- 
boro community. No effort is made 
to assume leadership or control of 
the church. On the contrary, the 
people from Bennett consider them- 
selves to be in the same relationship 
to the pastor as his other church 
members are. They are subject to 
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his calls for assistance on special 
occasions, and are working out each 
of the individual activities on which 
they are engaged in accordance with 
his expressed policies and objectives. 
As the church takes on new life 
and increasingly functions as a con- 
structive social unit, these activities 
are offering to the Bennett students 
not only acquaintance with, but 
actual participation in, the kind 
of situations which many of them 
will find duplicated in their after- 
college experiences—as teachers, social 
workers, civic-minded citizens, church 
members. The ideal interaction of 
college and community is also attained, 
as the college brings to its neighbors 
its resources of skills and information, 
and as the community becomes a field 
laboratory to supplement classwork. 
Projects such as this are char- 
acteristic of the program at Ben- 
nett—the entire curriculum is being 
functionalized in terms of the actual 
needs of the young women enrolled. 
A survey among women college grad- 
uates conducted recently by the 
faculty showed a definite demand for 
college instruction in the areas of 
social responsibility and, specifically, 
in the obligation of the college women 
to church and society. Bennett is 
now attempting to meet these 
demands by curriculum adjustments 
and by the development of student 
projects like the one described. 


| 
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Tue administration of Temple Uni- 
versity has established a Research 
Fund Committee to aid faculty mem- 
bers in continuing research in their 
particular fields. Aid at present is 
limited to projects originating in the 
College of Liberal Arts, Teachers 
College, and School of Commerce. 
If the program now in operation 
produces significant results, larger 
funds, it is hoped, may be made 
available so that other schools of the 
University may be included. In 
making application for financial aid, 
the faculty member is asked to 
mention the ways in which the project 
differs from similar work being done 
by himself or others, to show the 
extent to which the topic has been 
investigated by others, and to make 
a statement of the work he has already 
completed on the project. 


Daven out of China by the advance 
of Japanese troops, the California 
College in China has come to the 
United States and is again functioning 
on the Berkeley Campus of the 
University of California. It is co- 
operating with the University Exten- 
sion Division under the direction of 
President Robert Gordon Sproul and 
a faculty committee. President Pet- 
tus, head of the Chinese college for 
the past twenty-five years, has lived 
in China more than thirty-five years. 
In Peiping the campus included 15 
buildings for classes, dormitories, and 
a library. Much of the library, 
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considered the finest library on China 


and the Orient, was rescued and is now 


in the collection of the University 
library. Work on the Berkeley 
campus was made possible by grants 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 


A cuive to United States publica. 


tions, both state and Federal, and | 


Canadian publications concerning the 
war, entitled Official War Publications, 
has just been completed by the 
Bureau of Public Administration on 


the Berkeley campus of the Uni- | 


versity of California. Jerome K. 
Wilcox, compiler of the work, explains 
that it is the second supplement to 
Official Defense Publications of Sep- 
tember, 1941. The first supplement 
was published in January of this 
year. The present supplement, how- 
ever, has material relating much more 
to war than to defense; consequently 
the title has been changed. The 
book has 1,146 titles under Federal 
publications, 525 under state, and 
254 under Canadian. Contents of 
all important series are given. A 
general index by subjects facilitates 
the use of the book. 


Wiirs the number of women stu- 
dents steadily increasing, the admin- 


istration of Central YMCA College of | 


Chicago has arranged a co-ordination 
program with the School of Domestic 
Arts and Science, thus satisfying the 


need for a curriculum in household | 
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arts. Henceforth Central students 
majoring in home economics will 
receive their technical courses in the 
laboratories of the School of Domestic 
Arts and Science and the latter’s 
students may benefit by taking part 
of their academic work in Central. 
Three new curriculums, made _ pos- 
sible by the affiliation, have been 
approved at recent meetings of the 
College faculty. 


A PROGRAM designed to facilitate 
the economy of local governments 
and aid in solving problems created 
by the war was presented at the 
Seventh Annual Institute of Govern- 
ment, held at the University of 
Washington during the week of June 
22. The program, designed to bring 
to officeholders and persons interested 
in governmental operations the advice 
and opinions of experts in their 
various fields of government, this 
vear included lectures on civilian 
mobilization for defense, citizenship 
and immigration, and other subjects 
of timely interest because of the 
combat area in which the State of 
Washington is located. Other topics 
for discussion included the subjects 
of governmental planning, public wel- 
fare, conservation, public education, 
and public-library administration. 


A comprenENsive program calling 
for direct subsidies amounting to 
$5,000,000 to degree-granting colleges 
and universities having accelerated 
programs in engineering, physics, 
chemistry, medicine, dentistry, and 
pharmacy is the provision made by 
Congress for student-loan purposes 
for the fiscal year 1942-43. Students 
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in need of assistance will be loaned 
up to $500 per year through direct 
application to the university involved. 
Interest at the rate of 2.5 per cent is 
to be charged, but in case the student 
is ordered into military service before 
completing his course, in case he 
suffers total and permanent disability, 
or in case of his death, the loan is to 
be cancelled. The loans are available 
only to those students registered in 
accelerated programs and majoring in 
the scientific fields named. 


Grapuate work which does not 
meet the requirements for a degree 
will be recognized with a Certificate 
of Advanced Study by the University 
of Chicago. Award of such a cer- 
tificate has been approved by the 
general administrative board of the 
University. Thecertificate is intended 
to meet the practical problems en- 
countered by many students who 
have done some graduate work and 
need more attestation of that fact 
than a transcript of credits. Foreign 
students coming to the University in 
increasing numbers often for a limited 
period of graduate study especially 
have need for such a certificate. An 
official document to be signed by the 
Registrar and Dean of the Division in 
which the student is enrolled, the 
certificate will indicate the field of 
study and the number and designation 
of the courses successfully completed. 


Since the inception less than a year 
ago, the film library at Pennsylvania 
State College has collected more than 
140 sound and silent films concerned 
with many phases of America’s war 
effort, and has been making them 
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available for extension services of the 
College. The Engineering, Science, 
and War-Training program also has 
planned for the instruction of defense 
training throughout the state by 
installing a special fully equipped, 
sound motion-picture studio to make 
educational films. Because the num- 
ber of defense-training movies is 
limited, the services were authorized 
by the United States Department of 
Education to undertake the full-time 
production of 16-mm. sound movies. 
It is planned to complete six films this 
year. All films are available to other 
colleges having war training programs. 


Asour three hundred students en- 
rolled in the University of Wisconsin 
School for Workers this past summer 
to pursue studies which placed special 
emphasis on labor problems directly 
related to the war and _ postwar 
construction. Among questions given 
special consideration at the School 
were war production, conversion of 
peacetime plant equipment to war 
needs, dislocations in employment, 
defense housing, rationing and con- 
servation of resources, taxation, organ- 
ized labor’s internal problems and 
policies, the worker’s bargaining rela- 
tions with management, union man- 
agement production programs, and 
labor and the Government. In addi- 
tion several special institutes were 
held during the summer session. 


A new program for the M.A. degree, 
designed especially for prospective 
high-school teachers, to be given in 
addition to the present course, was 
instituted by the University of Buffalo 
when it went on accelerated schedule 
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June 20. Joint programs of grad. 
uate work in two or more related 
fields, providing the candidate with a 
well-rounded and correlated under- 
standing of those fields and an 
acquaintance with research  tech- 
niques, constitute the basis for the 
new curriculum. Under the present 
Master’s plan, the research must be 
carried on in one field, must represent 
a distinct contribution to the field of 
knowledge, and must be reported in 
a comprehensive thesis. A substan- 
tial paper will be required in the new 
program, but it will be more of a 
review and a report on the research 
done. The spreading of research over 
two or more related fields is designed 
especially to assist high-school teachers 
who are required to instruct a variety 
of classes. 


Aw mprorrant innovation in the 
educational program at Harvard is 
the recent decision to grant credit 
toward a degree for conference courses 
involving the study and reading of 
selected groups of important authors, 
undertaken by any one of the under- 
graduate Houses—the “‘Houses”’ are 
the undergraduate residential units 
of the College. This is the first 
provision made for educational work 
within a House, developed by its 
Master and staff, to count toward a 
Harvard degree. Heretofore, the edu- 
cational contributions of the Houses, 
while recognizably substantial, have 
been on an informal basis and have 
not counted directly for academic 
credit. The step is a further move 
in the effort to preserve training in 
the liberal arts in so far as is possible 
in a wartime curriculum. The new 
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conference courses are expected to 
appeal to undergraduates as a part 
of their distribution work by laying 
stress upon important authors whose 
writings are regarded of especial value 
in achieving the objectives of a 
liberal education. From the point of 
view of the Houses, when tutoring 
must play a smaller part in the life of 
the House because of the exigencies 
of the present situation, these courses 


should fill the gap. 


A recent pamphlet published by 
the American Council on Education, 
College and University Investments 
and Income, 1925-41, is a sequel 
to the reports published by the now- 
inactive Financial Advisory Service. 
The bulletin brings up to date the 
statistics previously published and 
adds data for the year 1941-42. In 
a note transmittal President George 
F. Zook says: 


... the question of endowment and 
income is so important that an additional 
bulletin on the subject has been prepared. 
... The Council hopes the information 
derived from these studies will be of 
service to institutional boards and execu- 
tives and others interested in the financial 
management and strength of the nation’s 
institutions of higher education. At no 
time in their history have these matters 
been of greater importance. 


The only American university in a 
combat zone, the University of 
Hawaii, ended an unusual year with 
exercises that one faculty member 
dubbed “the gas mask commence- 
ment.” Students, faculty members, 
and regents carried the gas masks 
which are everyday equipment for 
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all civilians. Some wore them with 
shoulder straps slung over academic 
gowns; some wore then underneath. 

The University has had a difficult 
year. Closed by the military govern- 
ment when it took charge on December 
7, it was not permitted to reopen until 
February. When students returned 
to the campus they found bomb- 
shelter trenches zigzagging across the 
open spaces, and on_ blackboards 
instructions to follow if an air-raid 
alarm occurred. On June 8 the 
University registered students for a 
summer session twice as long as usual 
and began operations on a year- 
round schedule which makes possible 
the receipt of the Bachelor’s degree 
in three years. 


The successful termination of a long 
fight to remove racial discrimination 
from the constitution of Phi Delta 
Kappa, national professional honor- 
ary, was announced early in the 
summer following a referendum vote 
of the organization’s 92 chapters. By 
this action men of good character of 
any race shall be eligible for member- 
ship in this fraternity, providing they 
meet other professional and scholastic 
requirements. Since establishment of 
the fraternity in ig11, the “white 
clause” has been the subject of 
extended debate, never coming to 
climactic proportions until 1940 when 
Sigma Chapter (Ohio State Uni- 
versity) in a test case initiated a 
Negro and a Chinese. Following 
suspension of the Ohio chapter, 
other chapters, particularly Beta, at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, actively took up the issue. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, in ““My Day” 
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of May 6, prominent statesmen, and 
many widely known educators gave 
outspoken support to the movement. 
The referendum in removing the 
“white clause” revokes the sus- 
pension and restores the pioneering 
Ohio State Chapter to good standing. 


Unrotp behind the action of the 
United States Naval activities in the 
North Pacific is the research done by 
the University of Washington in 
the field of oceanography down the 
Alaskan Coast from the Arctic Ocean 
and the Bering Sea to Puget Sound 
during the past nine years. Material 
and data accumulated are proving 
invaluable to military efforts in these 
waters. Since the turn of the century 
when the University received a seven- 
acre tract at Friday Harbor in the 
San Juan Islands of Puget Sound, 484 
acres on the Island have been added; a 
Rockefeller grant of $265,000 has 
established the Oceanographic Lab- 
oratories, including a $140,000 campus 
laboratory and a floating laboratory; 
the $50,000 ship Catalyst has been 
put into active service on a full-year 
basis. The war has now placed the 
seal of secrecy on specific information 
about much of the work of the 
Department of Oceanography. 


A new Cartographic Institute at 
City College, to provide training in 
map construction and interpretation 
in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, enrolled its first students 
this summer. A group of carefully 
selected students with special apti- 
tudes were selected to work under 
John Hastings, a well-known car- 
tographer. In a memorandum out- 
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lining the objectives of the Institute 
it was stated that there is at present 
no organization in New York equipped 
or staffed to give training, save of 
the most elementary nature, in the 
preparation and interpretation of 
maps, although events of the past 
few years, political and military, have 
brought maps into the consciousness 
of every newspaper reader, and maps 
are now increasingly used in the pres. 
entation of economic and social data. 


"Tas presidents of 15 negro land. 
grant colleges made educational his. 
tory in a three-day conference at 
Hampton Institute the week of June 
21 when they approved a proposal 
to have the colleges conduct a series 
of co-operative studies on the Ameri- 
can Negro’s social condition, stressing 
his economic status during and after 
the Second World War. The plan 
was outlined in detail in consultation 
with a number of nationally known 
experts on employment, defense train- 
ing, the programs of the Army and 
Navy, labor unions, and other issues. 
The co-operative study of socio- 
economic conditions among Negroes, 
aimed at accumulating a scientific 
body of knowledge which, when 
tabulated and interpreted, can be 
used as the basis for raising the 
standard of living and cultural pattern 
of American Negroes through educa- 
tion, work, law, and social action. It 
will be financed by the land-grant 
colleges and conducted by qualified 
instructors on their staffs. Data will 
be brought together periodically, com- 
pared, edited, and published annually 
in convenient form for the use of stu- 
dents, legislators, and social reformers. 
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Preparation for College 


E able report of the Eight- 
Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association has 
proved to the satisfaction of every- 
body except wishful-thinking diehards 
that a fixed college-entrance require- 
ment of subjects is not operative in 
reality. Subject requirements are the 
product of the dream life of power 
groups and armchair guessers in the 
academic world. If a student takes 
a high-school course and merits the 
recommendation for college work by 
his high-school faculty, it does not 
matter what subjects he studies. 
Although this generalization is of 
enormous importance in determining 
the admission policies of colleges and 
professional schools, it is negative 
rather than positive. It implies that 
since subjects in high schools are 
neutral in their effect upon college 
experience, nothing is of positive 
importance. There is no special pre- 
college training which will be of value 
in college. A high-school curriculum 
which “prepared for life” is a neutral 
factor in college achievement according 
to the findings of the Eight-Year Study. 
However, college is a “part of 
life” for some youth and as such, 
preparation for college demands con- 
structive study beyond the negative 
conclusion that patterns of prepar- 
atory subjects do not matter. This 
fact in conjunction with the findings 
of the Eight-Year Study indicates 


that a study is needed which will 
locate possible skills, abilities, atti- 
tudes, and habits which may be 
positive factors of success in college. 
In short, a job-analysis of learning 
in college is needed. These skills, 
abilities, attitudes, and habits when 
identified should then be measured 
and correlated with achievement to 
discover their potency. 

An investigator would admit, of 
course, that a serious handicap to a 
rigorous study is the present correla- 
tion of class marks with traits. He 
knows that numerical and _ letter 
marks can measure student achieve- 
ment little more exactly than the 
hand on the forehead of a patient can 
measure clinical temperature. Yet 
since marks are commonly accepted 
measures, they have to be used until 
better ones which are now being 
devised are determined. 

Some of the skills, abilities, and 
attitudes which are revealed in a 
job-analysis of college learning are 
speed and comprehension in reading, 
critical thinking, facility in writing 
and in speech, vocabulary range, 
industry, and ambition. Some experi- 
enced investigators claim that a high 
degree of speed and comprehension 
in reading and easy facility in writing 
and speech are the most significant 
factors in college success and indeed 
the only factors which need to be 
considered. 

The gamble that some combination 
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is so good that the college admin- 
istrators should appropriate funds to 
assure that the study is financed ade- 
quately. It should be done promptly 
because of the present elimination of 
students who cannot carry college 
work and should not have undertaken 
a program which results in frustra- 
of factors is essential to college success 
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tion. When sixty per cent of youth 
do not graduate a condition is present 
in careless education which would 
not be tolerated in industry. Any 
industrial operation that “spoils” 
sixty per cent of its raw materials 
would be scrapped before dawn. 
Yet human materials are more precious 
than metals. 
W. W. C. 
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A Most Important Book 


Tue Enp or AN Era, dy I. L. Kandel. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1941. xvii+399 pp. $3.70. 


This volume, the eighteenth yearbook 
of the International Institute of Educa- 
tion, “represents a departure from the 
preceding volumes.” Because of the 
impossibility of securing contributions 
from abroad “the editor undertakes to 
maintain the continuity of the series by 
writing the volume himself as a summary 
of an era which is now closing.” There 
are summarized here “the characteristics 
of educational thought and practice in 
the era which has come to an end” and 
“the tasks and problems with which 
educators will be confronted in the period 
of reconstruction, . . . predicated on the 
victory of the forces of enlightenment 
over the powers of darkness.” 

The era is the period between the two 
world wars, during which “scarcely any 
aspect of education has failed to be given 
consideration.” Though these _ efforts 
“may have failed,’ “they have not 
been wholly in vain.” Whatever of 
failure has occurred is due to “a whole 
complex of forces and influences operating 
over a long period of time to produce 
a great cultural change.” While the 
material forces are important, the spiritual 
ones are those with which the educator 
should concern himself. 

Roundly condemned as major deter- 
mining forces in education are economic 
determinism, “collective intoxication,” 
complete emancipation from morals. The 
reason for the decadence of high standards 
in morals, culture, mind, art, and ideas 
is a lack of the realization that morality 
and mind hand in hand and that 
contempt mind results in moral 
license. In education the struggle is 
between the child- or environment- 
centered school and the continuity of 


culture and development of a sense of 
responsibility and obligation. 
ducation has been brought within 

the framework of political theory. Equal- 
ity of educational opportunity resolves 
itself into the problem of how democracies 
can devise a plan for developing leader- 
ship. The present challenge is to redis- 
cover a faith for the worth and dignity 
of human beings as a method of restoring 
a habit of mind which will in turn restore 
meanings and values in the place of things. 

The specific topics discussed are: Edu- 
cation and Modern Thought, Education 
and Politics, Administration of Educa- 
tion, The Education of the Child, The 
Education of the Adolescent, The Prepa- 
ration of Teachers, Toward Reconstruc- 
tion. The general plan followed by the 
author is to set forth an issue in its major 
aspects, then to discuss it in detail with 
respect to its setting in England, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, and the United 
States. This is not done in a cursory 
method of merely stating what has been 
happening, significant as are the revela- 
tions thus made. In addition practices 
and concepts are evaluated in the light 
of a as = of educational background— 
historical, philosophical, and comparative. 
It would be difficult to find a clearer, 
more comprehensive, well-balanced, and 
at the same time relatively brief, state- 
ment and evaluation of the world-wide 
development of the main operating 
theories in child psychology than is set 
forth, for example, in the chapter on 
“The Education of the Child.” One is 
inclined to believe that many of the 
exponents of progressive education would 
gain new light from the presentation here 
of the essentials of that theory through- 
out the world. “The Preparation of 
Teachers” has pungent worth for eve 
dean and faculty member in bo 
undergraduate and graduate schools of 
education. 
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The author discusses “‘ Forward Recon- 
struction” with an intelligent courage 
and vision already forecast in the earlier 
part of the volume. 

This is a book that should be on the 
“must read” list of every professional 
educator. It should be read by every 
advanced student of education, and any 
layman who desires to be really informed 
about education cannot afford to miss it. 
It is not only one of the most important 
books on education of the year, but the 
reviewer hazards the statement that it 
is one of the greatest of this period. 

R. A. Kent 
University of Louisville 


Timely and Important 


Tue MEASUREMENT OF ADULT INTELLI- 
GENCE, by David Wechsler. Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1941. 
xi+248 pp. 

This volume as its name implies, deals 
with the measurement of adult intelli- 
gence and describes the author’s Bellevue 
scale, an individual intelligence test for 
persons of adult status. The contribu- 
tions to testing procedures and techniques 
are both timely and important, especially 
for those who examine adult persons and 
who may wish in particular cases to 
administer an individual intelligence scale. 
This is the best and most carefully con- 
structed of the present scales for measuring 
adult intelligence. 

The volume comprises three parts: 
Part I deals with the nature and classifica- 
tion of intelligence and contains chapters 
of merit on Need for an Adult Intelligence 
Scale, Concept of Mental Age and IQ, 
and Concept of Mental Deficiency—the 
latter of particular interest for clinical 
workers. Part II of the volume describes 
the methods used in constructing the 
scale, the population used in standardizing 
it, its limitations and special merits, and 
its diagnostic and clinical features. Part 
III is the manual for administration of the 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale. 

This second edition differs from the first 
primarily in the addition of the chapter 
devoted to the clinical features of the 
scale and their diagnostic application. 
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The author indicates that a few changes 
have been made in the wording of some ot 
the test questions and that new examples 
have been added to the scoring directions 
for the comprehension, similarities, and 
vocabulary tests. Additional statistical 
formulas and data are included. 

The Bellevue scale has a distinctive 
feature, namely, that the average per- 
formance of individuals in any age-group 
is taken as the point of reference for that 
group. As a result, older adults gen. 
erally receive higher intelligence quo- 
tients on the Bellevue scales compared 
with other individual and group tests of 
general intelligence. The Bellevue scale 
consists of ten subtests, five of which 
are verbal and five nonverbal. The 
verbal tests are information, compre- 
hension, memory span for digits, simi- 
larities, and arithmetic. The nonverbal 
tests are picture arrangement, picture 
completion, block design, object assembly, 
and digit symbol. An alternate test is 
the vocabulary. Since a point scale 
rather than an age scale is used, the 
individual!’s intelligence rating is obtained 
from a summation of points for passing 
various test items. The intelligence quo- 
tient can be computed from the per- 
son’s performance on the full scale, the 
verbal scale, or the performance scale. 

Several sections of Mr. Wechsler’s 
volume are of general interest and value. 
These include his discussions of the need 
for an adult-intelligence scale which 
recognizes that test performance varies 
with age, revision of concepts of mental 
age and intelligence quotient as applied 
to adults, concept of mental deficiency, 
and preliminary uses of the scale for 
diagnostic and clinical purposes. 

ertain biases or prejudices of the 
author are implicit, especially in_ his 
discussion of the nature of intelligence 
where he seems unduly to favor and 
resent the theories of Spearman and 
horndike and to dismiss those of 
Thurstone, Kelly, and others. Certain 
shortcomings, also, should be mentioned. 
The norms, for example, should be 
accepted as tentative until checked by 
use among more unselected geographical 
and cultural groups than were originally 
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used. The formula for predicting intelli- 
gence quotients for various age-groups 
needs to be checked and refined upon 
unselected samples. The diagnostic and 
clinical features need to be checked care- 
fully and to be accepted critically by 
trained examiners until the validity of 
such diagnosis has been more fully 
demonstrated. 

This volume will be of particular 
interest to students of tests and measure- 
ments, to —— and psychiatrists 
in hospitals and correctional institutions 
for adults, and to clinical workers in 
colleges or in industries. 

J. Wayne WricHTSTONE 
Board of Education of 
New York City 


An Outstanding Enterprise 


Tuat THey May Have Lire: THe 
Srory OF THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
oF BErrut, 1866-1941, dy Stephen B. L. 
Penrose, Jr. New York: Trustees of 
the American University of Beirut. 
Printed by Princeton University Press, 


1941. xvili+347 pp. $3.75. 


The American University of Beirut 
which grew out of the Syrian Protestant 
College, founded in 1866, has long 
enjoyed a reputation as one of the out- 
standing American enterprises in the 
field of missionary education. The present 
volume is a history of this institution 
based upon sources available in New 
York. Perhaps it is because the records 
in Beirut were not available to the author 
that the account here presented reads 
more like the history of an institution of 
higher education in the United States 
than of an institution in a foreign setting. 
So much of the volume is devoted to 
chronicles based on the minutes of the 
board of trustees in New York that the 
flavor of the local environment abroad 
seems to be missing. The financial 
difficulties which cropped up from time 
to time, the problems of endowment 
and salaries, the questions of staffing, 
even the grave issues of denominational 
or religious instruction and occasionally 
of academic freedom for faculty and 
students can all be paralleled in any 
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American college in the United States. 
From time to time difficulties of another 
nature—with the political authorities or 
on the status of native instructors—are 
mentioned. It is not until the last few 
chapters are reached that one begins to 
feel something of the real quality of the 
American University of Beirut which has 
given that institution its well-earned 
reputation. Throughout the volume the 
reader cannot fail to be impressed with 
the caliber of the men and women who 
devoted their lives to the building of this 
institution, but a good deal more could 
have been contributed to a richer appre- 
ciation of their labors by a fuller account 
of the political, social, cultural, and relig- 
ious backgrounds in which they worked. 
I. L. Kanpev 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Fruit of Research and Industry 


Amos Eaton, SciENTIST AND Fpucartor, 
1776-1842, by Ethel M. McAllister. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1941. xiiit+587 pp. $5.00. 


Knowledge, according to Bacon, is for 
delight and for power. The transforma- 
tion of higher education which has taken 
place in the last hundred years has con- 
tributed far more to the second of these 
ends than to the first. But one may add 
that the exercise of power over nature 
and over other men has become for many 
one of the chief sources of delight. If 
we except Benjamin Franklin, whose 
program was so completely emasculated 
that it was rendered ineffective, Amos 
Eaton stands near the American beginnin 
of the active movement for practica 
education. His fame and real significance 
rest upon the fact that he selected the 
ends, and foresaw, devised, and used the 
means which have become the standard 
accepted ends and means in engineering, 
agricultural, and, more generally, in pro- 
fessional education. It would take too 
much space to document these state- 
ments fully, but let us briefly look at 
the record. 

The school which Amos Eaton de- 
veloped at Troy, New York, with the 
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support of — Van Rensselaer, was 
dedicated to the teaching of science for 
application “to the common purposes of 
life,” that is, to agriculture and engineer- 
ing, and second, to the preparation of 
teachers who were to promote the same 
purposes by the means which were 
employed in the Rensselaer School itself. 
The means which Eaton invented and 
employed were those which have since 
been called the field investigation, the 
problem, the project, and the dem- 
onstration. He, first in America and 
among the first in the world, established 
a chain of laboratories at the Rensselaer 
School in which every student was 
required to investigate, experiment, and 
demonstrate the truths and applications 
of science. The Rensselaer methods were 
carried far, and widely introduced into 
American universities by his pupils, many 
of them prominent scientists and teachers. 
We do not have space to delimit carefully 
Eaton’s originality and special influence 
from the general movement for a new 
scientific curriculum and a more investi- 
gative method, but we do want to leave 
the impression that he was an original 
and inventive teacher in these fields. 
After a hundred years and a long 
riod of partial neglect, a sense of the 
istorical importance of Eaton has grad- 
ually been recovered. Many ew hy mat 
worked at the resuscitation, but it will be 
only fair to mention the work of W. M. 
Smallwood of Syracuse University. The 
book under consideration, written by Miss 
McAllister, is the fruit of basic research 
and great industry. The facts are here, 
but the author does not always dis- 
tinguish between major matters and 
minor detail, and the writing is not 
always skillful. The work is enriched by 
many quotations from the sources. The 
bibliography is so — that it is not 
likely that anyone will be able to add 
much to it. This book and Palmer C. 
Rickett’s History of the Rensselaer Insti- 
tute are the works to consult on Amos 
Eaton and the early history of the 
student laboratory in America. 
H. G. Goop 
Ohio State University 
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Foreign Language and 
the Ph.D. 


HAROLD W. STOKE 
[Continued from page 361) 


and discover, he can be content to call 
upon the specialist to refine. 

The question may be raised whether 
the degree of language mastery of the 
average Ph.D. candidate does enable 
him to explore sources. The answer 
is that he believes it does, and 
believes so strongly enough to prefer 
his investment in languages to other 
ways in which he might have invested 
his time and energy. Perhaps accom- 
plished linguists underestimate the ex- 
tent to which even a little language 
can be useful to intelligent people 
already familiar with the main out- 
lines of a given field. —_[Vol. XIII, No. 3] 


Subject-Matter and 
General Education 


D. W. GOTSHALK 
[Continued from page 382] 


Potthoff were set to operating in 
a definite subject-matter field in a 
general-education curriculum (say, 
history of civilization), his con- 
ception of general education would 
undergo modification. In any case, 
if the question were asked of a 
conscientious practitioner of general 
education: Which is primary in gen- 
eral education, subject-matter or stu- 
dent? I think that the only answer 
he would give, if he first considered 
all that general education involved, 
is both. [Vol. XIII, No. 7] 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“The War against the College,” by 
W. H. Cowley, 4tlantic Monthly, 
June, 1942. 

The American college has suffered 
eleven major attacks in the last ninety 
years. Five of these were attempts 
to establish the three-year curriculum 
and six were plans to divide the college 
in half and apportion the parts to other 
educational institutions. In January, 
1942, the latest attack was initiated with 
President Hutchins’s announcement that 
the University of Chicago will grant the 
Bachelor’s degree at the end of the 
sophomore year. 

This innovation at the University of 
Chicago has not been adopted merely to 
meet the demands for accelerated educa- 
tional programs occasioned by our present 
wartime situation, but is intended to be 
a permanent educational policy. Presi- 
dent Hutchins has said: “The reforms 
adopted by the University are no ill- 
considered program of acceleration. .. . 
We have taken a comprehensive view of 
education as a whole in making these 
plans.” 

Mr. Cowley’s article in defense of the 
college proposes to review the attacks 
upon the college since their beginning in 
18 §2 to describe the educational philos- 
ophy of the attackers, to analyze that 
philosophy, and to suggest the desirable 
outcome of the conflict. 

A century ago the United States was 
changing from an agricultural and mari- 
time economy to an industrial society. 
Engineers, chemists, economists—special- 
ists of all kinds—were badly needed. 
The colleges could not meet this new 
demand for specialized training, and 
educators of the day turned to the 
German university for this guidance. 
Several American universities which were 
modeled on the German pattern were 
founded. 

In 1852 President Tappan of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan sought to eliminate 
the college entirely. He was convinced 
that the establishment of universities 
would fulfill the educational needs of 
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this nation and that these institutions 
should be as similar as possible to those 
existing in Germany. Concerning the 
German educational system he wrote, 
“We are constrained to admire, to 
approve, and to copy.” 

hrough the years some educators 
have persisted in the belief in the value 
of the German system of higher educa- 
tion. Three major plans of action pro- 
posed by these followers of the Tappan 
tradition are the attempt to reduce the 
four-year college course to three years, 
the forcing of university specialization 
down into the college, and the attempt to 
eliminate the college completely. 

There have been five unsuccessful 
attempts to reduce the college course to 
three years at Johns Hopkins, Yale 
Sheffield Scientific School, Clark, Cornell, 
and Harvard. The major system which 

ermits students to specialize in the 
junior and senior years is the outcome of 
the second attempt to undermine the 
college. This system of specialization 
has proved much more successful and 
since 1910 has been adopted by almost 
all American colleges. The six major 
attempts to -partition the college were 
failures. These were undertaken by 
Michigan, Minnesota, Cornell, Columbia, 
Stanford, and by a committee of the 
National Council on Education. None 
of these attempts originated later than 
1913. Mr. Cowley’s review of the 
attempts to reorganize American higher 
education serves to put Mr. Hutchins’s 
sophomore-degree plan in perspective and 
to provide a Sestanieensd for an analysis 
of the philosophy of the admirers of 
German education. 

These attacks in Mr. Cowley’s opinion 
are founded on two claims: that the 
purpose of education is intellectual train- 
ing alone and that general education 
should be completed at the end of two 
years’ study. These policies are integral 
parts of the German educational setup. 

Mr. Cowley refutes the first premise 
by quoting and elaborating Lewis 
Mumford’s definition of education as 
“the harmonious culture of the entire 
personality.” 
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Through all its history the college has been 
dedicated to social and moral as well as 
intellectual ends. It has attempted to make 
men as well as minds. ' It has worked from 
the conviction that, in education as in living, 
intelligence is not enough. . . . Students come 
to college not only for the training of their 
minds but also for the enrichment of their 
lives as people . . . to obtain the advice and 
direction of mature and experienced adults, to 
gain knowledge which is social, physical, and 
moral as well as intellectual. Society expects 
of college graduates not only trained minds 
but also civilized attitudes, matured emotions, 
and cultivated character. Thus the college 
must be a full human environment. 


The second premise—the awarding of 
the Bachelor’s degree at the end of the 
sophomore year—is not valid for the 
United States. It would involve the 
acceptance of an undemocratic class 
system of education as well as intel- 
lectualism. As in Germany those destined 
for specialization would be rigidly selected. 
The remaining majority would complete 
its education at the age of nineteen or 
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twenty. This policy is not in keepin 
with our democratic ideal of univers 

education. It is interesting to note 
that few colleges have followed Chicago’s 
example. 

Furthermore, some prominent edu- 
cators have expressed the belief that the 
completion of a four-year general educa- 
tion makes for greater achievement in the 
professional school The present trend 
appears to be toward a lengthening of the 
period of general education. 

The continued existence of the four- 
year college in the face of these attacks 
testifies to its worth. It is probable that 
it will survive this latest onslaught, yet 
the constant warfare is both exhaustive 
and unprofitable. Mr. Cowley suggests 
that a truce be called and a study under- 
taken which will result in an end to this 
war against the college. 


“The Fight for Education,” by Joseph J. 
Schwab, Atlantic Monthly, June, 1942. 
Mr. Schwab presents the other side of 

the story of the Chicago Plan. He sees 

it not as a novelty or as an imitation of 
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the German university but as the product 
of ten years’ work and experimentation 
on the part of the teaching faculty at 
the University of Chicago. 

In the early days of American higher 
education the college proposed to train 
minds as well as intellects. 


It attempted to imbue the student with a 
knowledge of and a passion for the ideals this 
country served. . . . It provided the student 
with experiences designed to yield habits and 
attitudes which would serve him in his search 
for personal happiness and in his efforts to 
contribute to the common good. It attempted 
to develop good men and able citizens. 


These worth-while goals have been lost 
sight of in the present trend toward 
specialization. Many of the members of 
college faculties are university graduates 
who are “specialist trained and specialty 
devoted. . . . Most of them have been 
filled with the notion that research in 
their field is the highest form of human 
action; that training even of potential 
new specialists is a nuisance; and that 
undergraduate teaching is irrelevant 
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to their interests and talents.” These 
specialist teachers, interested solely in 
me own areas, have taken over the 
college and are now determining its 
curriculum. They have demanded from 
the college some imitation of the special- 
ized regimen of graduate training. The 
result of their demand is the “major 
system.” 

Mr. Schwab believes that the domina- 
tion of the American college by either 
the free elective or the major system 
“spells time-serving for the student and 
disaster for the nation.” The former 
gives precedence to the judgment of 
immature adolescents; the Gan consti- 
tutes overspecialization. 

The Chicago Plan is an attempt to 
prevent specialization from descending 
into those years which should be devoted 
to the attaining of a general education. 
Its followers believe that this plan will 
provide two years devoted to “the 
development in men of the virtues 
required of able men and able citizens 
in a democratic nation.” It is a four- 
year plan beginning at the end of the 
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sophomore year in high school and leading 
to two degrees—the Bachelor of Arts and 
the Bachelor of Philosophy. 

The skeleton program for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree is described as follows. 
The candidate studies the natural sciences, 
the humanities, and the social sciences for 
two years. During the first year he also 
receives intensive training in English. 
In the second year he “will examine the 
concepts, methods, and dilemmas which 
have given rise to these fields of knowl- 
edge and which knit them into a single 
tool for the solution of human problems.” 
He receives a degree when he has dem- 
onstrated his mastery of the knowledge 
and skills which make up these three fields. 

The content and iesies of these 
courses are chosen and set up for their 
value to the students. They are worked 
out by mature men; there are no electives. 

The form of the curriculum consists 
of only five lines of effort: the humanities, 
the natural sciences, the social studies, 
English, and “integration.” There is no 
departmentalization; even divisional lines 
are vague. “The Humanities overlap 
English. The Natural Sciences collab- 
orate with English and the Social Sciences. 
. . . The same books and the same ideas 
may be parts of both the Social Sciences 
and the Humanities.” 

The content of these subjects differs 
from that of similar courses in the con- 
ventional setup. History, for example, is 
not the study of dates and isolated facts 
but a consideration of man’s political 
and humanistic ideas. Its landmarks 
are Plato, Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke, 
Adam Smith, Paine, Jefferson, and the 
like. The study of natural sciences aims 
at the attainment of a liberal education 
rather than the development of scientists 
and technicians. The gaining of truths 
through scientific processes and the 
application of these truths are empha- 
sized. The courses in English and the 
humanities strive to impart skill in 
reading, expression, and logic. 

The Chicago Plan attempts to develop 
initiative and responsibility. It has two 
essential features: educational oppor- 
tunities and comprehensive examinations. 
The student may or may not take 
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advantage of the educational oppor. 
tunities—lectures, discussions, demonstra- 
tions—but he must prove his ability by 
passing examinations before he receives 
a degree. It is hoped that under the 
Chicago Plan a das may be set up 
which will provide its students with a 
common faith, a common body of prin- 
ciples, a common moral and intellectual 
discipline. These functions, accordin 
to Mr. Schwab, are the essential tasks o 
a good college. 
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